McGill controversy 


Fate of Daily staff is still uncertain 


Administration trial 
televised to 700 


Squirrel facts 


The NEWS, deeply concerned 
over the fate of the campus squir- 
rel population in light of expan- 
sion, sent reporter Lynne Zimmer 
to unroot the facts. After a conver- 
sation with jovial Supervisor of 
Buildings and Grounds, Ed Sherry, 
S.J., she wrote this report: . 

“Even with the great abun- 
dance of ‘nuts’ on campus the 
squirrel population of Loyola 
‘has remained static over the 
past few years,” said Fr. Sher-, 
ry, brushing a leaf off his 
black robe. 

He vehemently denied that 
construction of the W. X. 
Bryan building has caused a 
mass exodus of squirrels. He 
explained that the few trees 


cut down were elm and pop- 
lar, not the nut-bearing hem- 
lock and oak, most popular 
among the squirrel crowd. 

Fr. Sherry proposed that the 
establish a 


student council 
committee to stabilize and in- 
crease Loyola’s bushy-tailed 
citizenry. Under his proposal, 
each squirrel on campus would 
be assigned to two 
the committee. 

Fr. J. O’Brien of the Com- 
munication Department could 
assist in establishing a mode 
of dialogue between the two 
groups. 

Father Sherry suggested, 
however, that perhaps squir- 


rels -- like the Quebec 
government -- are simply not 


interested in higher education. 


“nuts” on 





SHE FALLS FOR A SNOWFLAKE! With open arms, guaranteed to 
warm the coldest night, Angela Liiberg welcomes the advent 


of the winter session. 


Despite the protest of the Student Council, 


two editors of 


the McGill Daily yesterday were brought before the universi- 
ty’s Senate Committee on Student Discipline to face charges 
arising from an article published two weeks ago. 


Daily editor Peter Allnut and 
Supplement Editor Pierre Four- 
nier were questioned for several 
hours by the Committee, but a 
decision on their fate will not be 
announced for several days. A 
third student, John Fekete, is to 
be dealt with separately by the 
discipline body. 


On Wednesday night, the Stu- 
dent Council passed a resolution 
requesting the administration to 
drop charges against the stu- 
dents. Although Council Presi- 
dent Peter Smith communicated 
the Council request to Principal 
and Vice-chancellor Dr. H. 
Rocke Robertson yesterday 
morning, the hearing proceeded 
as scheduled. 


While the student body was 
denied direct access to the hear- 
ing, which was held behind se- 


curely fortified doors, the pro- . 


ceedings were shown live on 
closed circuit in the large Lea- 
cock Auditorium. 

Some 700 students jammed the 
auditorium to watch on a giant- 
sized screen. 

When, the hearing was recessed 
for a coffee break, some of the 
more militant students left the 








Some drawbacks foreseen 


McGill, Sir George back Jr. College 


McGill and Sir George 
Williams Universities have 
both indicated their inten- 
tion to co-operate with the 
Government in setting up 
Junior Colleges, provided 
that satisfactory conditions 
can be worked out. 


The Quebec Department 
of Education recently re- 
quested that McGill, Sir 
George, Bishop’s, Loyola, 
Marianopolis, and St. Jo- 
seph’s aid in the setting up 
of Junior Colleges. 


The ‘‘aid’’ would consist pri- 
marily in temporarily providing 
classroom facilities, teaching 
staff, and possibly administrative 
staff. ‘‘Temporarily’’ has been 
interpreted as being any time 
from two to five years. 


GOVERNMENT REQUEST 


Following the Government 
request, meetings took place of 
representatives from the -univer- 
sities involved. The universities 
then sent- separate replies to the 
Government, indicating willing- 
ness to co-operate, but stating 
conditions and limitations to 
their acceptance of the plan. 


According to Dr. E. R. Pound- 
er, McGill Professor of Physics 
and Chairman of the Senate 
Committee, the main reserva- 
tions regarding McGill’s partici- 





pation in the echeénie were as fol- 
lows: 


—McGill would not be able to 
provide the vocational side, nor 
the physical education side of 
the program ; 


—Since students would attend 
the Junior Colleges tuition free, 
McGill would have to be com- 
pensated for the lack of revenue; 


—The Government must defi- 
nitely set up new campuses for 
the Junior Colleges as soon as 
possible so that MecGill’s aid 
would only be temporary. 


Professor D. B. Clarke, the 
Academic Vice-Principal at Sir 
George Williams, cited an impor- 
tant condition for Sir George’s 
final acceptance of the scheme 
— all the universities involved 
must agree upon the plan and 
enter at the same time. 


He also named some other 
conditions similar to those stated 
for McGill: 


—Sir George would not be able 
to provide the staff not the 
teaching room for technical vo- 
cational instruction; 


—Aid provided by Sir George 
would be understood to be tem- 
porary only. 

PLANS ASKED 


The universities are now wait- 
ing to hear from the Government 


regarding the possibility of meet- 
ing the conditions they have set. 
The Government is also expect- 
ed, by the end of November, to 
reveal detailed plans for the 
implementation of the proposed 
scheme. 


The Junior Colleges will be 
separate institutions legally inde- 
pendent of the universities. They 
will provide a two year, tuition- 
free, post-high school course 
which will serve for some as a 
passageway to university, and 
for others as a terminal voca- 
tional program. 


The curriculum for the English 
Junior Colleges will be virtually 
the same as that already set up 
for the twelve French - language 
institutes. 


Whether the Junior Colleges 
will be set up as early as Sep- 
tember 1968 is unknown as yet — 
this depends primarily on the 


Government. They will, however, 
almost certainly be established 
by 1969. 


The universities will not ac- 
tually ‘‘establish’’ Junior Col- 
leges — they will merely co- 
operate with the Government 
during “‘the transitional period”’. 


DESIRABLE CHANGE 


Dr. Pounder concluded that 
McGill is interested and anxious 
to co-operate in the Government 
plan because they are ‘‘con- 
vinced that it is a desirable 
change in the educational sys- 
tem.” 


A member of Sir George Wil- 
liams’ administration stated: ‘‘It 
has been decided that Junior 
Colleges will be established and 
the university is willing to co- 
operate with those starting them 
in order to make the period of 
transition as smooth as possi- 
ble.”’ 


auditorium determined to ‘‘talk 
to Dr. Robertson.’”’ Finding 
themselves unable to enter the 
administration building, they 
milled around outside for a 
while, then returned to the tele- 


cast. 
In contrast to the tension 


manifested last week, the mood 
of most students watching the 
hearing was relaxed and at 
times even jovial. 

Students who have been pro- 
testing administration involve- 
ment in the Daily dispute de- 
scribed the hearing as ‘‘a kanga- 
roo court”’. 


ALLNUT CLEARED 


Meanwhile, in another develop- 
ment, the Judicial Committee of 
the Students Society ruled that 
Allnut had not been guilty of 
“bad faith’? in allowing publica- 
tion of the controversial Paul 
Krassner article in the Daily. 

Council, acting under the 
impression that a Daily Editor 
can be dismissed only on 
grounds of ‘‘bad faith’’, last 
week petitioned the committee of 
leading Law students who deter- 
mined whether Allnut was guilty 
of this charge. The understand- 
ing was that if the Committee 
responded in the affirmative, the 
editorship would be declared 
vacant. 

In a lengthy judgment present- 
ed at the Wednesday meeting, 
the Judicial Committee ruled 
that Allnut could not be consid- 
ered guilty of bad faith since 
there was no proof of meditated 
malice on his part. Judgment 
added, however, that Allnut was 
guilty of negligence and irre- 
sponsibility in publishing the ar- 
ticle. 

The committee also pointed out 
to Council, contrary to its terms 
of reference, that it did not con- 
sider bad fatith the sole legal 
grounds for dismissial. The only 
genuine requirement, they said, 
is that a daily editor only be 
removed for cause. 


KRASSNER APPEARS 


On Monday, the man whose 
writing sparked the crisis, made 
an appearance at McGill. Paul 
Krassner, 32-year-old editor of 
the Realist and author of the 
controversial article reprinted by 
Daily Columnist John Fekete, 
spoke to an enthusiastic capacity 
crowd of more than 1000 in the 
Leacock Auditorium. 

Krassner defended the article 
as “satire intended to show ‘the 
sickness of American Society”. 
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Lost .. . $2,490 


The exact loss of Homecoming 
is $2,490. 

This figure was revealed in a 
financial statement submitted by 
co-chairman Ivan Velan to the 
student council. 

Total revenues for all events 
amounted to $3,102. The attend- 

* ance to the Ian and Sylvia con- 
cert was 1075 and brought in a 
total of $2,687, in revenues, while 
the Homecoming Ball which at- 
tracted a mere 83 couples 
brought in $415. 

Total expenses came to $5,592. 
These expenses include $2,700 
paid to Ian and Sylvia (one per- 
formance), $1,000 for lighting 
and sound arrangements, $825 
for the bands at the Homecom- 
ing Ball, and the rest to general 
expenses (publicity, stagehands). 
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Black Glove Leather 
Dark Brown Glove 
Leather 

Natural Suede. 


Only 23.99 






(Snowdon) 


BOB LUNNY 
SPORTING GOODS 


SUPPLIERS TO LOYOLA COLLEGE 


® Loyola Winter Jackets 
@ Hockey Equipment 
@ Ski Equipment 


488-9537 


5854 SHERBROOKE WEST 


LL 


5218 QUEEN MARY RD. 1474 PEEL ST. 


(Opp. 
Mt. Royal Hotel) 


Student council treasurer, Rick 
Mahoney, stated that at present 
there is no way to completely 
make up the deficit. The Fresh- 
man Reception Association which 
is a L.M.S.A. committee will be 
handing over its $1,000 profit in 
an effort to help rectify the situ- 
ation. 

Wnen Mahoney was asked for 
a statement about the loss he 
said ‘‘The student council and 
co-chairmans Macdonald and 
Velan share the opinion that the 
deficit is in no way a result of 
mismanagement. The attendance 
figures show the obvious cause 
of the deficit which places the 
responsibility of the deficit on 
the student body rather than the 
co-chairmans.”” 
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PLACE VICTORIA 


(Shopping Promenade) 


JV Cagers 
down CMR 


The JV Cagers overcame some 
first-half jitters last Friday night 
to swamp the Cadets from CMR 
94-55. 


The JV’s used the fast break 
to good effect, with Paul Mathe- 
son and Billy Smith controlling 
the backboards. Although ahead 
by only three points at half time 
Loyola appeared to have the 
upper hand throughout. When not 
fast-breaking Loyola was led by 
the razzle-dazzle ball handling of 
Peter Gregory. 


The second half was a runa- 
way. The baby Warriors started 


‘quickly and never looked back. 


Coach Larry Rozzi’s many sub- 
stitutions prevented the team 
from topping the 100 mark. Paul 
Matheson led the Loyola scoring 
parade with 21 points followed 
by Gregory with 18 and Smith 
with 17. 

The JV’s are inactive this 
weekend. 


Snow Queen ‘68 


Hawaii 


This year’s Carnival Queen 
will be going to Hawaii. A 21 
day, all expense paid trip for 
two, to that sunny Pacific isle 
has been sponsored by Canadian 
Pacific Airlines. The Queen will 
fly first class on the date of her 
choice, and upon arrival will find 
Hotel accomodations and trans- 
portation provided. 


Among other prizes, the Queen 


and princesses will receive 
dresses, costumes, and hair 
styles. 


The crowning and presentation 
of flowers will open the festivi- 
ties of the Carnival. Radio and 
TV interviews, with the lucky 
girls will follow. 


“The chance of a lifetime for 
any girl” was how Steve Callary, 
Carnival Chairman, described 
this event. 


Today is the final day to pick 
up applications at the Carnival 
Office. Fifteen signatures is all it 
takes to sponsor any co-ed. The 
deadline is today at 6 p.m. 
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Langley 


Organization has finally en- 
tered Loyola’s women’s resi- 
dence. They have their own stu- 
dent’s council as the result of 
last week’s elections. 

The three floors elected eight 
representatives, who in turn vot- 
ed Suzanne LeClaire president, 
Charlotte Bonadie vice-president, 
and Mary Anne Swazzo secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The other representatives are 
Tanie Stec, Jane Campbell, Mar- 
ilyn Acheson, Jackie Lahout, and 
Margaret Scherf. 

The council established four 
committees:. social, publicity, 
atheletic, and cultural, with Ani- 
ko Szabo, Cheryl Dunlop, Cathy 
Mahoney, and Catherine Lazza- 
rie as respective chairmans. 

The representatives are pre- 
sently drawing up a constitution 
for Langley Hall residents. 


eee 





MONTREAL (CUP) -- A Sir 
George Williams University Pro- 
fessor said certain similarities 
exist between the Vietnamese 
and Quebec struggles. 


Prof. Leandre' Bergeron, 
speaking in the fourth of a series 
of lectures on Vietnam, said: 


“Both are fighting for their 
liberation. Young Quebecois and 
young Vietnamese feel that they 
have been colonized. As the Viet- 
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By Doug Long 
namese want Vietnam for them- 
selves -- not for France or for 
the United States -- so do the 
French Canadians want Quebec 
for the Quebecois.”’ 

“In Quebec, the clergy once 
provided a controlling link be- 
tween England and the colonies. 
To-day, the lay bourgeois of 
Quebec is linked to English- 
speaking Canada and to Ameri- 
can Capitalism and is not really 
interested in Quebec.” 

Bergeron declared that this is 
analagous to the Saigon bour- 
goise being tied to the United 
States. 

As Bergeron sees it, Confeder- 
ation, in its present form, is not 
a pact between equals but the 
granting of a limited power and 
cultural freedom to Quebec. 

“The radical elements in Que- 
bec want the real freedom that 
comes with economic independ- 





Prof links Quebec, Viet struggle 


ence. The rest of Canada has not 
opted to reverse the trend of 
American economic domination. 
Therefore Quebec must liberate 
herself. 

He indicated that only then 
will political and cultural inde- 
pendence be possible. Bergeron 
illustrated this point by saying 
that “to speak of cultural inde- 
pendence is eyewash-folklore. In 
these terms Vietnam must do 
the same thing in order to liber- 
ate herself from the United 
States.” 


CASH PROBLEM 

While entertaining questions, 
he was asked ‘Assuming that a 
revolution in uebec is success- 
ful, where would the Separatist 
Government get the money to 
run its economy?”’ Bergeron re- 
plied that since the wealth of a 
country belongs to its people, 
Quebec would only need to ex- 
propriate its natural resources 
which are presently being ex- 
ploited by American interests. 

He offered a positive approach 
to French-English relations say- 
ing, ‘‘English speaking Cana- 
dians must realize that they are 
being colonized by the United 
States. They must then decide to 
buy Canada back. Most impor- 
tant of all’, he added, ‘‘English 
Canadians must also realize that 
as Canada should be for Cana- 
dians, so too should Quebec be 
for the Quebecois.” 





Board dumb founded ~ 
No motions - no meeting 


The Board of Directors can- 
celled a meeting scheduled for 
Tuesday, November 14. 

The meeting was called off 
because neither the executive 
nor the Board members had 
motions to present. 

This marked the first time the 
Board had cancelled a meeting 
for lack of business. 

S.A.C. President Steve Sims 
stated that the executive had 
“no business to present at this 
time.”’ 


by BOB WARREN 


The members have presented 
three motions in the last ten 
meetings. 

Asked if the circumstances 
causing the cancellation were an 
indication of any lack of con- 
cerned activity by the Board 
representative Dave Magil sug- 
gested that the whole year was 
indicative of the problem. 

Commenting on the suggestion 
that last Tuesday marked a low 
point in the Board’s tenure, Ma- 
gill stated that it had been ‘‘a 


low point for the Board of Direc- 
tors all year long.” 

Expanding this thesis Magil 
suggested that ‘‘the members 
were failing to realize their res- 
ponsibilities as elected members. 
The Board is just a rubber 
stamp for the executive.” 

When asked to.comment on the 
situation, member Gerry Pollak- 
is replied ‘‘Was there a meeting? 
I didn’t even know there was a 
meeting. I can’t comment on a 
meeting I’m not told about.” 





PIMPLY-FACED PARANOICS: there seems to be no immediate relief from the invasion that 
infiltrates the caf every noon hour. The teeny-boppers seem to be everywhere. But there is 
still hope. Father Casey says that they are only in there for an hour each day! 





No let-up in sight to high school 
rampage of Loyola campus 


There is a perennial report 
that Loyola High School is on the 
verge of moving to a new loca- 
tion from its present site at the 
North-east end of the Quadran- 
gle. This is the year to set it 
straight. 

The High School does own 
fourteen acres of land in Cote St. 
Luke to the east of Cavendish 
just above the tracks and “hopes 
to build a new school in this lo- 
cation.” 

Having land however does not 
begin to solve the problem. 
“That problem is financial,”’ said 
Kenneth Casey S. J., Principle of 
Loyola High School, ‘‘we need 
two million dollars to build a 
new high school. We can’t go to 
the public; how do we finance 
the building?” 

Recently, after these state- 
ments were made, there it was 
publicly announced that Loyola 
High School had signed a one 
year Contract of Association with 
the Montreal Catholic School 
Commission. 

According to Father Casey, 
“association’’ does not mean 
“take over.”’ ‘‘We are to remain 
as we have been through the 
years; they will exert no authori- 
ty in the running of the school; 
the curriculum and activities 
remain the same. The Contract 
comes up for renewal in April - 
it remains to be seen how the 
arrangement will work out.” 

The ‘‘association’’ with the 
School Commission will change 
few of the old ways it seems. “‘It 
helps financially of course,” said 





by ANDREA PARADIS 


if it were to lead to a new build- 
ing, but right now it is unlikely.” 
Things could take a more defi- 
nite shape if the contract is re- 
newed. 

This year there are six-hun- 
dred and twenty-eight students in 
the High-School. Their presence 
is felt only by those College stu- 
dents who use the facilities 





which the High School shares 
with the College. They are: the 
Athletic Complex, the Cafeteria, 
the East-Wing Dining Hall, the 
Chapel and the F. C. Smith Au- 
ditorium. 

Father Gerald McDonough 
S.J., Dean of Students, says that 
“T hear no criticism from Col- 
lege students about the High 
School students. They don’t 
cramp our style or our space. Of 
course we could use the space 
they use - but there is no great 
urgency.” 


Father Casey, “‘we- would love it: Loyola. College.was. established 


as an offshoot of Loyola High 
School. They were originally one 
institution with one Dean and all 
the same facilities. “It shouldn’t 
be a case of what belongs to 
whom,” says Father Casey, ‘‘we 
prefer to think we share the 
same facilities.” 

Father McDonough believes 
that ‘“‘the High School profits 
from the growing College. They 
use the Athletic Complex and 
other new facilities. However 
they have been squeezed out of 
other things. They lost their 
back playing fields and open 
access to the F. C. Smith Audito- 
rium.” 

At noon the High School uses 
the East Wing Dining Hall. Col- 
lege students who use it are used 
to the system and either put up 
or plan their hours accordingly 
to avoid the noise. One Fourth 
year student put it tersely: 
“when the high school kids 
come, the college kids make a 
mass exit.” 

The Caf is another High School 
Mecca at noon. There is an in- 
crease of high-pitched noise, 
“but,”’ says Father Casey,’’ only 
for an hour.’’ Caf dwellers notice 
it, there are a few remarks, but 
it is taken for granted as anoth- 
er fact of life. Stephanie Tome- 
ko, a Third Year Science student 
said ‘‘everyone notices it, but 
they are sympathetic for the 
most part, after all the high 
school kids have nowhere else to 
go.” 
The whole thing could be con- 


.Sidered a.matter.af extended 


give and take; it’s not dead yet. 
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nder the 
Tower 


TODAY 

The Loyola Economics Society will be holding its first meeting of 
the year from one until two o’clock in the Vanier Auditorium. All 
students of second, third, and fourth year Economics are strongly 
encouraged to attend this very important meeting. 

Nominations for Carnival ‘68 Queen close today. 

The Alumni will be whooping it up at their annual oyster party 
tonight. 

If oysters aren’t for you, try the ‘50 member RMC Glee Club who will 
sing it out in the F, C. Smith Auditorium at 9:00 p.m. 

For early evening excitement whip over to the University of 
Montreal at 6.30 p.m. and see the varsity swim team in action. 





On Friday, November 17th Radio Loyola presents Dave Patrick of 
C.J.A.D. on the JR Affair from 2.00 - 4.00. 


TOMORROW 
Join the crowd at the Loyola of Montreal Athletic Association 
dance in the Windsor Hotel from 9.00 p.m. - 2.00 a.m. The Peace of 
Mind will be playing and it’s $3.00 a couple. 


SUNDAY 
There will be an open house at Langley Hall this Sunday from 1 to 6 
p.m. Refreshments will be served in the main lounge from 2 to 4 p.m. Every- 
one is welcome. 


MONDAY 
Mme. Claire Kirkland-Casgrain is coming to speak at Loyola on 
Monday, November 20th at 7.30 p.m. in the Vanier Auditorium. The 
talk is being sponsored by the Women’s Association. 
The International Affairs Society is sponsoring a talk by a touring Afri- 
can student on African nationalism and apartheid policies. Tsepo Letlaka is a 
member of the National Executive Committee of the Pan-Africanist Congress of 
Azania (South Africa), recently deported for political activity. The talk will 
take place in the Vanier Auditorium on Monday at one o’clock. 


WEDNESDAY 

The Commerce Society is sponsoring a tour of Seagrams Distil- 
lery on the 22nd. Buses will leave from the cafeteria parking lot at 
1.00 p.m. Tickets are available at the Commerce Society office. The 
tickets are free. 

The International Affairs Society is going national when it sponsors the 
exciting NFB film “Helicopter Canada”. It will be shown in the main audito- 
rium at 12,00 noon. 

The varsity hockey team is out to win again when they play 
McGill in the arena at 8.00 p.m. 

8:30 p.m. in the main auditorium is the opening night of the Loyola 
Wednesday Night Series - “Coward Calling” - an entertainment from songs, 
stories, sketches and plays of Noel Coward. Student tickets are $1.00 at the 
cafeteria box office. 


The Loyola History Students’ Association is sponsoring a talk 
by Professor T. Copp of the History Department on the topic ‘The 
Defeat of Authority: French-Canadian Assistance to Duplessis” at 


8.00 p.m. in the Vanier Auditorium. This is the second in a series of 
talks entitled “‘The Positive Side of Protest.’’ 


THURSDAY 
Burt Lancaster heads a star-studded cast in “The Halleluiah Trail” spon- 


sored by the Arts Society at 8.00 p.m. on Thursday, November 23rd. The 
price is $.75. 


CANADIAN UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CONFERENCE 


(Quebec Region) 
hosted by Loyola NEWS 


Saturday, Nov. 18( 1967 
Vanier Auditorium 


10 a.m.—panel discussion 
12:30 p.m.—luncheon 
2 p.m.—journalism workshops 


$2 registration fee 


EVERYONE WELCOME 


NEWS 


staffers urged to attend 


»+* +» 
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A Member of Canadian University Press 


Bravo Daily! 


The editor of the McGill Daily should be congratu- 
lated. 


The hurricane pounding the McGill campus as a 
result of the Krassner reprint has jolted people into 
thought. The misconception held by many that the stu 
dent is merely a little boy studying for the “big world” 
is being swept away. 
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Individuals have been struck with the sudden reali- 
sation that the dynamics of change are at work in the 
university. In other nations the student voice was disre- 
garded or severed at the throat when discontent was 
voiced and the result is recorded in modern history. 
And in South America, to cite one example, when the 
voice was ignored, revolution erupted from the cam- 
puses like hot, volcanic lava. 
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“HE CLAIMS A JESUIT ASSURED HIM WE COULD FIX HIM UP 
WITH A COUPLE OF NUTS. . .” 


When a young cuban led a campus revolt at the 
University of Havana, they threw him out. He had a 


flaming conviction that the corruption should be hacked 
away and so when they threw him out, he went into the 
hills. His name was Fidel Castro. 


There are those who say the discontent being expressed 
across North America in the universities is the result of 
an isolated few. In the past this could have been true. 
But the “few” of those days have influenced the many 
of today. And the “many” are growing to a multitude 
for tomorrow. 


There are those who say students should stick to 
studying and stay out of “Trouble”. But when the stud- 
ying of the past, breeds the type of world of malaise we 
inhabit today, then perhaps the structures for learning 
are obsolete and the “studying” useless. 


There are those who say freedom of speech should 
be restricted in order to prevent contraventions of 
“good taste”. But the restriction of this freedom is al- 
ways dangerous. And when even the Supreme Court is 
‘unable to define “good taste’, such a restriction would 
be absurd. 


In our generation’s quest for change, error will 
often be committed. But we all possess the right to 
be wrong. 
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Presidents do get bored... the two teams running this year intend to prove it, they're running on an anti- 


apathy ticket... but they don’t want to get involved just yet. So McGill has a dirty paper, dirty players ond 
a dirty team wait until you see their leap frog team skinny Lynny .,. Pinnochio knows” Big Mike of English 
Department is a) professor with portfolio... but status grantus... the nighty eight pound weekly who took 
the Charles Atlos course got wiped out by his girlfriend, Last minute ditch at the printers, crowded to capaci- 
ty, first female staffer ever to appear gives us a half time show without ony... Warriors and as the ribbons 
fades 1.8. | give you these words... beware of girls who know exactly where they’re without ever clinch- 
ing ... your... sigehjktureacuregkiam ... no thanks not right now... (ANGELO) 


Published by the Board of Publications, Loyola of Montreal Student Association, 6931 
Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal, Que. Angelo lanni, Advertising Manager; tel. 482-5731. Author. 
ized os second class mail by the Postmaster and for payment of postage in cash. 




















The prince 





among the lepers 


brian mckenna 


The city was dark when the epistle 
was delivered. 

The message told of an act almost 
beyong imagination in this world where 
men grasp for power and affluence. 

The mind disbelieved as it read 
that a prince of the Roman Catholic 
Church has relinquished the crown and 
accompanying power of an Archbishop, 
to assume the dusty robes of an African 
missionary. 

Paul Emile Cardinal Leger, Arch- 
bishop of the Archdiocese of Montreal, 
spiritual father of over a million Cathol- 
ics, a former candidate for the papacy, 
a leader of the burgeoning Ecumenical 
movement, a man at an age where oth- 
ers seek the tranquility of retirement. 

| have become a simple missionary 
in the midst of the poorest of the citizens 
of the third world. 

The lepers. Citizens bearing a dis- 
ease dreaded by mankind back into the 
mists of history. The untouchables. The 
people we would rather forget did exist. 
Living in the squalor of poverty, they live 


as witness to the absurdity of man in 
1967. 


Man. Technocratic, efficient, automat- 
ed, and sophisticated. 

Poverty-stricken, disease-ridden, vic- 
tim and wager of destruction. 

By going among the lepers, the 
Cardinal hopes to treat not only their 


individual physical scourge, but the lep- 
rosy of the mind afflicting massive seg- 
ments of the world populace. 

. the rejection of God and irreli- 
gion ... thecollapse of faith among young 
people, the indifference of a great num- 
ber of Christians towards the Church, the 
disenchantement and disaffection ... all 
despite a reasonably high Sunday prac- 
tice. 

The soul of our generation of Chris- 
tian students senses something is deeply 
wrong with the current posture and atti- 
tude imbedded in the church, the organi- 
sation we were taught to respect and lis- 
ten to for guidance. As a result, many 
reject the teachings in entirety. Others 
cling to fragments, hoping. 

Perhaps this genuine act from a 
committed man can somehow inspire a 
return to faith. 

Faith not in the world or church 
establishment. 

Faith not in the rigidity of an ide- 
ology, or in the words of a leader. 

But as a result of his deed, faith in 
man and his ability to act beyond words. 

In the darkness, he extended an 
olden arm and lit a candle. 

With the vigor of youth, our gener- 
ation must light many to overcome the 
darkness - or the darkness will overcome 
us. 
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Milestone Indian Rights Trial 


The following story deals with an Indian civil rights 
trial in Indian Head, Saskatchewan, the first conviction 
ever brought down under that provinces 15-year-old Fair 
Accommodation Act. 

Carillon editor Don Kossick felt this case was a 
milestone in indian civil rights, but feels the story was 
ignored by the Saskatchewan professional press. 

In a letter to Prime Minister Pearson he said: 

“One of the apparent facts about the civil rights 
trial in Indian Head was the complete coverage boycott 
by the communications media. The Carillon made the 
trial known to all media in the Regina area and stressed 
its significance as one of the first and most important 
civil rights cases to be tried in Canada. Even so, the 
communications media completely ignored the trial and 
failed to print anything regarding it -- Thus abdicating 
their responsibility to the public.” 

The letter concludes with a wish that the elected 
representatives “will make known this event to the peo- 
ple of our country.” 

The editor of the Toronto Globe and Mail respond- 
ed by running a resume of the Carillon story across the 
top of page two of Friday's paper. 


The editor of the Regina Leader-Post ran a report 


Joseph Derringer, manager of the Montmartre Hotel, was convicted 


of the trial on Thursday, October 5. The trial concluded 
September 20. 

Arthur Lang’s ministry said they might possibly 
publish the story in Indian News, a quarterly magazine 
of the Indian Affairs section, although according to a 
spokesman the magazine does not usually carry news 
copy. 

The Prime Minister's office was not quite sure they 
had received the letter and the story from the Carillon 
editor. Mr. Belanger, who handles the PM’s correspond- 
ence said any reply the PM might have to the letter 
would go directly to Mr. Kossick. If Mr.. Kossick wished 
to make it public he would then be free to do so, but 
the contents of such a letter could not be revealed by 
the PM’s office. 

Don Mitchell, Vice-President of the Canadian Un- 
ion of Students and past president of the Regina student 
union told CUP: 

“The practice of discrimination which has here been ee ask 
witnessed and documented should be made known to the eo 
Canadian population. 

“Other incidents which might have been revealed 
through raising the issue will now continue to be ig- 
nored because of an apparently irresponsible local 
press.’ 





R. W. Dunning 


An old Ojibwa woman 


September 20th on seven counts of discrimination under Section 7 of the Fair 
Accommodations Act. Seven people were deprived of the right of accommo- 
dation in the Montmartre Beverage Room because they were of Indian an- 
cestry. 

The existence of these discriminatory practices was brought to the 
attention of the up-grading teachers at the Carry the Kettle reserve. It was 
the practice of the Montmartre Hotel to segregate the Indians through 
various methods. The teachers decided to systematically investigate this sit- 
uation. The following is an eye-witness report of the investigation by John 
Conway, one of the up-grading teachers. 


While I was employed on Carry the Kettle reserve (60 miles east of 
Regina) as an up-grading teacher a number of people on the reserve told 
me of a beverage room in the town of Montmartre which discriminated 
against Indians. According to their version, the beverage room was divided 
into two sides -- one for men and one ladies and escorts. The men’s side was 
plain, uncarpeted, and was not decoratively lit. The ladies and escorts side 


in appearance. According to the Indian people to whom I.spoke, Indians 
were not allowed to sit on the ladies and escorts side at all, and if they did 
they were either ignored or told to move over onto the men’s side. Further- 
more even white men unaccompanied by women and ill-dressed were al- 
lowed on the ladies and escorts side. Another form of discrimination they 
told me of was that it was hotel policy not to serve Indians wine under any 
circumstances. I knew that there must be some fairly explicit and strong 
legislation which prohibited this kind of discrimination. : 

On May 25, 1967, we met the people who had agreed to engage in 
this test at the teacherage on the reserve. We set out our plan. ' 

At about 3:45 peat Jessie Hogg (another teacher), Ken Mitchell (a 
freelance reporter) and myself drove into Montmartre in Mitchell’s car. We 
arrived and began looking for John Fergusson, the District Adult Educator. 
We found him at the local Roman Catholic church. We informed him that 
the plan was finalized and that Jessie and I were proceeding to the hotel to 
take up our positions. He said he would be gone Shortly to take up his. 

Jessie and I went to the Montmartre Hotel, entered by the ladies 


and escorts door and sat at a table against the west wall of the ladies and 


was carpeted, decoratively lit, and in general more pleasing and comfortable 


Management 
and Specialist 
Careers 


for Graduates 


Sun Life of Canada will be on campus to discuss 
your future with you. 


The life insurance industry today offers an 
interesting and rewarding future to individuals 
with management and technical potential. 


Make your appointment now 
at the placement office 
to see Sun Life on 


Nov. 22 


Our booklet ‘Careers with Sun Life’ 
is available at the placement office. 


SUN LIFE 


OF CANADA 


The Insurance People with Ideas = 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 









ELECTIONS 


@ Loyola of Montreal Students’ Association 

@ Presidential and Vice-Presidential Elections 
@ To be held December 12th and 13th 

@ Campaign Week--December 4th to 8th 


escorts side. From there we could survey the whole beverage room -- both 
sides -- to good advantage. a 


(Continued on page 7) 


® Nominations Close--November 24th (11:00 i) 


Tabiclaaatehitclammelal 
Election Procedures and 


Candidate Requirements available 
at the 


SAC offices 


THE FIRST SNOW FALL... 


CAN BE LIKE YOUR FIRST DINNER 
—cold. OR AS PLEASANT 
AS FRESH COFFEE AND WARM 
SURROUNDINGS. 
WE'RE FRIENDLY PEOPLE 


AU BON CHEF 


j 





Nationalism, technology and insular power - the womb 


Dear Sir: 


“Our nation was created to help strike away 
the chains of ignorance and misery and tyranny 
wherever they keep man less than God means 
him to be.’’ So said President Johnson in his 
1965 State of the Union address. It is a com- 
-mendable sentiment: for America has been the 
most compassionate and generous of imperial 
powers. But one sees today in that nation the 
worst moral and political crisis since the Civil 
War. 

America is drifting into an insular, power 
subtly governed by an all-persuasive military- 
industrial complex. The present administration 
hardly represents what may be called govern- 
ment by the people and for the people, and it is 
government of the people only in the definitive 
sense that it does administer and control the 
state. In their white paper of 1966, the GOP poli- 
cy committee very lucidly referred to this dan- 
gerous gap in the democratic process: the situa- 
tion whereby the electorate, by its democratic 
right if not its informed opinion, are to vote on 
policies withheld from the public in ‘‘the nation- 
al interest.” 

In our nationalistic world of power politics, 
the security of the state is of primary impor- 
tance, and, therefore, one does not deny that 
there are certain things that may be kept se- 
cret. But security is one thing, abuse of the 
privilege another, and the outright lying to the 
electorate an altogether different question. For 
it is clear that the President and certain leaders 
of both parties were very well aware of the 
administration’s escalation plans and of Hanoi’s 
peace proposals during the ‘64 election cam- 
paign. Yet Johnson pledged not to send Ameri- 
can boys to fight in an Asian war and insisted 
that he had yet to hear from Hanoi about peace 
in S. E. Asia. This deception is bad enough, but 
it is all the more disturbing that the American 
people should accept it with relative calm. 

American foreign policy, once based on prin- 
ciple and imagination, on the finesse and subtle 
diplomacy of Benjamin Franklin playing Eng- 
land against France, has, today, become inextri- 
cably linked to the military-industrial complex. 
Though, at one time, merely an extension of the 
economic-industrial complex of the 1950s — it 
was to protect U. S. economic interests abroad, 
either by threat, as in the crisis over Arab-pro- 


ry . j 


posed nationalization of U. S. oil interests in the 


Middle East, or by force, as in the sack of the 


Guatemalian government over the American 
Fruit. Co. issue — the military-industrial com- 
plex has grown, today, into a leviathan self- 
centred interest, so much so that, for the sake 
of its own self-perpetration, there must be a 
continual state of war, either in the real and 
unfortunate sense of Vietnam or in the Cold War 
sense of an anti-ballistic missile program worth 
$40 billion. : = 

Canada, like Japan, Thailand, S. Korea, Na- 
tionalist China, and Germany, is enjoying the 
military-industrial boom. One may pretend that 
this is not “blood money’’, but one can not ig- 
nore that it has compromised Canadian neutrali- 
ty as an ICC member and made the Canadian 
economy all the more vulnerable. That Canadian 
foreign policy has been compromised is evident 
in Paul Martin’s statements to the SW magazine 
of May 27, 1967. As he put it: “‘It’s all very well 
to talk about Vietnam, but what about Canada? 
Canada has an economic life to live.’’ Yet the 
Hon. Paul Martin has continuously regurgitated 
variations of “‘peace plans” that he damn well 
knows are unacceptable to one or all the parties 
involved in the dispute. One finds it difficult, 
therefore, not to suspect that the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs is more interested in cultivating 
a reputation as an ardent spokesman for world 
peace than he is interested in genuine peace it- 
self. As one Canadian comedian succintly com- 
mented: our Martin is campaigning for the 
Nobel Peace Price. 

The scores of classified American defence 
contracts given to Canadian Firms from coast to 
coast have, in their part, rendered the Canadian 
economy even more dependent on vacillations in 
the policy decisions of the American establish- 
ment. For it has come to a point where peace in 
Vietnam would not only put an end to the eco- 
nomic boom of the last three years but also con- 
tribute to a not too insignificant depression. The 
U.S. could partially offset this drop in weapons 
production, the entailing unemployment, etc., by 
re-adjusting its military-industrial complex from 
its present Vietnam orientation to the all-pro- 
tective umbrella of a $40 billion anti-ballistic 
missile program, thus bringing nuclear war, 
once unthinkable, into a new realm of possibili- 


ty. 
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A major stumbling block to peace in Viet- 
nam is the President himself. Regardless of his 
not being committed to that ethnocentricism 
peculiar to the Southern States, and regardless 
of his sincerity, President Johnson is, neverthe- 
less, thought to be both ethnocentric and insin- 
cere. One can see Ho Chi Minh’s point when he 
dubs U.S. peace proposals as a fraud. For John- 
son has an uncanny habit of making a public 
peace overture and immediately shooting it 
down through secret diplomatic channels. 

The only legitimate alternative to present 
U.S. policy is the complete withdrawal of Ameri- 
can military forces and reunification and neu- 
tralization of North and South Vietnam under Ho 
Chi Minh, this not out of any love for commu- 
nism, but despite a deep distrust of it. Though 
North Vietnam’s is a communist political sys- 
tem, it yet seems to me that Ho is primarily a 
pragmatist. His communism is more a matter of 
political necessity than it is one of an ideological 
commitment. 

The naive will insist that criticism of U.S. 
policy and support for Ho Chi Minh necessarily 
implies sympathy for a communist cause. We, 
who come from that part of the world where to 
speak of abject poverty and virtual starvation is 
to grossly understate the case, are only too 
aware of the U.S. wheat that is being unloaded 
at our docks, and if, in these circumstances, our 
criticusm comes with a great deal of difficulty, 
it also comes with a deep sense of bitterness 
and disillusionment. If communism is gaining 
ground in Asia, it is hardly due to an increasing 
interest in Marxist ideology. The growing reali- 
zation that it is not British constitutional experi- 
ence, nor the American Bill of Rights, nor even 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, that will im- 
prove their economic lot has found Asians in- 
creasingly willing fo pay the ultimate price for 
the great promise, however romantically illu- 
sionary history has proven it to be, that a 
Communist economic system affords them. It is 
purely a matter of survival, and, ironically self- 
dignity. 

Ivan Pereira 
Arts 4 





Trial-continued 


At 6:10 our first pane group entered the beverage room. Nelson 
dith, an Indian couple from Carry the Kettle, en- 


Thompson and his wife 


(Continued from page 6) 


the waiter and hotel manager-owner. The following is taken verbatim from 
my notes made right afterwards: 


tered by the ladies’ and escorts’ door and sat to my left at a table on the 
ladies’ and escorts’ side. Our table was served as was the table of the three 
white males - Mr. and Mrs. Thompson were ignored by the waiter. 

ne At 6:11 the three white men on the ladies’ and escorts’ side were 
joined by a fourth. They were served. 

At 6:13 our second planned group entered the beverage room. This 
oo was made up of three Indian women who entered and sat on the la- 

ies’ and escorts’ side. They were Lorette Spencer and Alice Adams of the 
Carry the Kettle reserve, and Delia Opekokew from Regina. They took a 
table to our immediate right. Our table was served, but the table where the 
three Indian women were sitting was ignored. Mr. and Mrs. Thompson had 
not yet been served. 
_. The beverage room was not particularly crowded and the waiter was 
waiting on people who had come in after either of the two groups of Indians. 

At 6:15 the waiter waited on a group of four white men again. Still 
no service for the Indian patrons. Miss Opekokew signalled the waiter fre- 
quently; she was studiously ignored. 

At 6:18 our third planned group entered and sat on the ladies’ and 
escorts’ side. This group was made up of three women, Kathleen Thompson 
and Ruth Hotomani of the reserve, and Sharon Pletz, the cooking and sew- 
ing teacher. Mrs. Pletz is white. They too were ignored. 

At 6:20 Mrs. Pletz went up to the bar and askéd the waiter for ser- 
vice. She was told she would get served if he had time. He was waiting on 
others who had come in after all three groups. 

At 6:21 at a a from me Mr. and Mrs. Thompson moved over to 
the men’s side. They ad been waiting service for over ten minutes. When 
they sat on the men’s side they were served immediately. 

At 6:24 Loretta Spencer went up to the bar and asked the waiter for 
service. He said ‘‘sure you can if there is time.”” Again he was waiting on 
others who had come in after our three groups. 

; ae 6:25 Miss Opekokew went up and asked for three draft. She was 
ignored. 

At 6:26 Loretta Spencer, Alice Adams, and Delia Opekokew moved to 
the men’s side at a signal from me. They had been waiting almost 15 min- 
utes. They were served as soon as they had sat down at the table on the 
men’s side. 

At 6:27 Kathleen Thompson went up to the bar and demanded ser- 
vice from the waiter. It was getting close to cut-off. He said ‘‘We’ll see if we 
got enough time.”’ ue? | were still without service. 

At 6:29 Mrs. Pletz, the white teacher, went up to argue with the wai- 
ter again; finally he brought their order right at 6:30 

: We-all. met outside. where Ken Mitchell interviewed some of the par- - 
ticipants on tape. Then Mitchell and myself went into the hotel to interview 


. 


“Ken M. and | entered the beverage room at about 6:35 in search of the 
manager. We passed through the restaurant and lobby in to the beverage room proper 
-- there we observed a table of four white men, laborers, sitting on the laddies’ and 
escorts’ side. We approached the waiter. Two people -- one man and one woman -- 
Indian -- were sitting on the men’s side. We interview the waiter. We asked him if it 
was common practice to separate the Indians onto the men’s side. He was very agitat- 
ed and kept moving away from us, wiping tables, straightening chairs, etc. “1 don’t 
know anything about it,” he said. We repeated the question with a twist. We asked 
why they made the Indians sit on the Men’s side. “Sometimes they get loud,” he said, 
“you better ask the boss about it.” | asked if he personally would serve Indians if they 
sat on either side. “I don’t know, you better see the boss,” he answered. 

“Then we went to interview the Indian couple who had been sitting on the 
men’s side. They said it was common practice that if you were an Indian you sat on 
the men’s side. They didn’t know why, except that they did not get served if they sat 
on the ladies’ and escorts’ side. 

“Then the manager and owner, Joe Derringer, came storming in -- told us to 
get out with that thing ,indicating the tape recorder. -- he refused to talk -- he was 
very angry and hostile. He kept repeating, Just get out of here with that thing. 

“Later we met down the street to discuss the scene and we were approached by 
many locals. Joe Derringer himself came and wrote down all the licence numbers of 
the cars we had driven to town in.” 

Mr. Conway's brief was presented to the court during proceedings. In summing 
up, Mr. Kujawa, the prosecuting attorney, said, “The Crown rests on the Proposition 
that the defendant, Derringer, did not give proper service to Indians in the Ladies’ and 
Escorts’ Beverage Room. The fact that the Indians did not complain to the management 
is not significant. These people ,the Indians. went under the impression that they were 
being discriminated against; they gathered evidence. They did not get the proper nor- 
mal service.” 

Mrs. Pyk, counsel for defence said “I entirely disagree with Mr. Kujawa. He has 
no direct evidence. It would be conviction of interference. The witnesses called were 
prejudiced and biased.” 

In handing down a verdict, Magistrate Hipperson said, “I am satisfied that these 
people were deprived of the right of accommodation in the Montmartre Hotel Beverage 
Room because they were of the Indian race. | cannot bring myself to believe that Der- 
ringer thought that these people were sitting there just to pass the time of day. | find 
for these people by virtue of the fact they did not enjoy the service extended to them. The 
Crown realizes that it is because these people were of Indian race. | am unable to find any- 


where in the evidence any suggestion that | could accept any other reason. | find the 
accused guilty on each count.” 


The defendant was fined the minimum of $ 


25 h nt, primaril 
‘cause of the-land mark ‘stsitoy Of the'atd. Filally the judge’ csked if byt’ hed aa one 


er words. Pyk replied, “Hardly.” 


A Quotation From Chairman Mao 


Marxism consists of thou- 
sands of truths, but they 
all boil down to one phrase: 
“It’s right to. rebel.” ...... 


From this truth follows re- 
sistance, struggle, the fight 
for socialism. 


“Speech at a Meeting’of Al Circles in Yenan 
in Celebration of Stalin’s 60th Birthday” 


“Investigation,” Mao Tse-Tung 
has written, ‘‘may be likened to the 
long months of pregnancy, and solving 
a problem to the day of birth. To 
investigate a problem is, indeed, to 
wolve it.” While all might not agree 
that the Afro-Asian Confererice at 
Loyola last week helped eliminate the 
problems of the Third World, no one 
could deny that it established some 
sort of psychological starting-point by 
dealing a jolting blow to the stubborn 
attitudes of Western: man. Students 
who had failed;eyen superficially, to 
analyze on their own the issues at. 
stake, could only be startled and wor 
ried by what they heard; but, for 
those who had already developed 
doubts about the conventional picture 
of Africa and Asia, the Conference 
gave their nascent dissatisfaction a 
boost and suggested new areas to 
explore intellectually. 

The accent of the Conference was 
on China, and appropriately so. The 
theme “Revolution and Communism in 
the Afro-Asian World” could not have 
been handled otherwise..China re- 
mains the leading example of -success- 
ful revolution in the Third World, and | 
has inspired more fears afd myths in 
the West than any other nation. She 
has become a spectré and «q threat, 
and been attributed the very desire of 
annihilating the world. Such charges 
have been consistently based,. however, 
upon a studied ignorance of the 
Chinese people and their civilization. 

Paul Lin of McGill set the tone of 
the Conference in his talk on “China 
in the International Community”. “De- 
monologists,” he said, “have®a haunt- 
ing grip upon our minds and souls.” 
The current American policy towards 
China is based upon the wishful think- 
ing that she can be ignored’ and for- 
gotten. The danger in this approach is 
that the Chinese and their fellow 
peoples of Afro-Asia will surge along | 
independent paths and leave Western- ~ 
ers far behind. China cannot be 
“nose-twitched” through State Depart- 
ment sorcery out of existence. “China,” 
Lin observed, “has had forty centen- 
nials to Canada’s one,” and no one 
can truly deny her reality. A resurrec- 
tion of the Yellow Peril theory of yes- 
teryear is becoming increasingly real, 
and through a form of “psychological 
escalation”, Dean Rusk and his col- 
leagues are fond of picturing one bil- 
lion nuclear-armed Chinese bent upon 
world domination, despite a glaring 
lack of evidence to substantiate this 
image. 


Agricultural development 


Internally, Chinese energies are 
being concentrated on agricultural 








development; externally, China has not 
one soldier on foreign soil, and her 
military budget is modest and obvious- 
ly defensive in orientation. There is 
hardly any reliable data available to 
indicate that China is an expansionist 


state, and even the recent Sino-Indian 


conflict proves liftle; no one knows 
who provoked it, and China eventually 
demonstrated considerable restraint in. 
pulling back far beyond even the ori- 
ginal truce line. 

Restraint, in fact, seems the only 
quality of the Chinese for which there 
is enough evidence to build a case. 
Threatened as she is by American in- 
stallations on Taiwan and the Seventh 
Fleet in the Pacific, and borderéd by 
a none-too-friendly USSR, China could 
be expected to allow her worries an 
outlet. The development of nuclear 
weapons on her part is a logical 
move, not a reprehensible one. It is 
offensive to those powers who so far 
control the balance of world terror 
and would prefer to talk non-proli- 
feration now that their own security is 
assured, but to the Chinese people it 
is their only hope of self-protection. 
Professor Lin considered it hard to 
conceive on the part of the American 
people the “supreme restraint” the 
Chinese have so far displayed, if 
Chinese forces were based on Long 
Island and Chinese warships ranged 
up and down the Atlantic Seaboard. 


Chinese restraint is evident as 


well in her relations with revolutionary 
areas of Africa gnd Asia. Apart from 


military aid, China remains aloof from — 


the Vietnamese war of liberation, for 


instance. If has’in fact been Mao Tse-) © 
‘Tung’s belief that the principles he 
‘has developed could be thought out 


and applied independently by the 


» peoples in their own nations and, as 


Lin argues, “The Chinese see the 
Strength of their position in their: own 
belief thot you cannot export revolu- 


tion . . , Outsiders can at best play a 
vacondeay role.“ This is more than can 
“be said for Westerners, whowinsist 


upon planting freedom and democracy 
in backward areas of the globe.Chi- 
na will be satisfied to exert. an ideo- 
logical influencé in surrounding areas 
where revolutionary movements are 
underway; physically, she will continue 
her policy of non-interference. 


China and the West 


What of China’s attitudes to the 
West? Professor Lin argued convincing- 
ly that to some extent indeed demon- 
ologists are at work in China, too. But 
the consequences of her misconceptions 
cannot compare with those of the 
West's, best reflected in America’s 
Vietnamese policy. The Chinese, at 
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least, are guiltless of interference, 
whereas the United States, despite 
domestic dissent and pangs of nation- 
al conscience, is concretely implement- 
ing policies of which she is yet uncer- 
tain. Men, women, and children are 
dying and a country is being torn to 
shreds because of an over-simplifica- 
tion on the part of policy-makers in 
Washington. “I personally” prefer,” Lin 
commented, “the type of simplicity 
which leads to fraternity and: not to 
fratricide.” Chinese reactions to U.S. 
policy need not be interpreted as mil- 
itary aggressiveness, but rather as an 
assuredly militant, yet logical, result 
of unjustified American ‘involvement in 
various areas of the globe. As a peo- 
ple who have experienced revolution 
and are inspired by its effects in their 
own lives, the American policy of 
dampening revolutionary fervor in 
places like Santo Domingo, Guatema- 
la, and Bolivia can only seem irration- 
al and cold. 

The Chinese are not interested in 
a false and superficial stability and 
order. around the world. The discord 
and tension in Afro-Asia today are 
seen as healthy premonitions of a new 
order where social injustice and ine- 
quality will be eliminated. The Ameri- 
can devotion to the status quo is 
inexcusable. Besides, as Lin men- 
tioned, “‘What some observers claim 
Americans are really exporting is not 
liberty and peace, but racism and vio- 
lence.”. What hope is there for Afro- 
Asian peoples in an order which is 
expedient to Western aims and a law 
which consists largely of ex post facto 
rationalizations on the part of strong- 
er nations? “Peaceful co-existence”, 
too, means little if it signifies the tol- 
eration of injustice alongside justice; 
and poverty alongside affluence. The 
absence of a “hot war” between’ the 
US and the USSR is small comfort, if 
mutual annihilation is still a reat, 
albeit suspended, possibility. 


Futility of American 


Involvement 
What is needed, and Lin made 


“this the central theme of his talk, is 
- an empathy in world diplomacy/on the «@ 
part of the West for the problems 


China and her’ neighbours are facing, 
in the hope that a 


the reservoir’of American® good will 


* generously tappedif»some rapproche- 


ment is ever to be realized. 

; Professor Owen Lattimore of Leeds 
University in Britain, among the great- 
est living experts on Chinese. history 
and civilization,.echoed in‘his com- 
ments on Professor Lin’s talk the futili- 
ty.of American involvement in Asia. 
The Chinese have been more aware 
than“Westerners of the simple fact 
that “the political effect’ of prepagen: 
da is far less than that of action.’ 

Professor Lattimore also comment™ 
ed that; 

The Americans have projected 
the popular doctrine of former 
years into Vietnam, where the peo- 
ple are told: “You would all be 
better off dead than Red, and our 
Mr. McNamara will help arrange 
it.” This results in a situation 
which would be farcical, if it wer- 
en’t so murderous. 


“cross-cultural: fons f 
derstanding” may be reached, Per- 
spectives have to be broadened and 


in 1 


Third We 





Lattimore corroborated Lin’s~ 
position on China’s lack’ of aggressive- 
ness. Pressures on the Sino-Soviet fron- 
tier are exaggerated since there is'a 
considerable: amount of arable land in 
China ayailable for agriculture, and 


promising possibilities for industrial / 
expansion within her own boftders © 
“without territorial aggrandizement. 
Present tension between the. Soviet. 


Union and’ China is rooted in their 
respective capitals, not alces their 
borders. 


Understanding, not hostility 
Generally, the symbols and pre- 


“suppositions of Western thinking must 


be reappraised. Professor Dai’s han- 
dling of Formosan foreign policy on 
Thursday afternoon represented the 
type of thinking which must be jetti- 
soned if understanding, and not hos- 
tility, is to become the basis of world’ 
politics. In the last UN vote, he de- 
clared, 57 nations voted against Pe- 
king’s admission; only 46 supported it. 
Taiwan has the second highest stand- 
ard of living in Asia, and her eco- 
nomic growth rate increased from 7% 
in 1961 to 8.6% in 1964, These, Pro- 
fessor. Dai, would have us believe, are 
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the facts which talk, but statistics, no 
less’ than Taiwan‘s supposed status as 
‘the true China, arevsymbols of the 
conventional, Western wisdom.and far 
removed from the /realities»of life in 
‘Asia. Five hundred million humans are 
struggling forsurvival ingthe Indian 
~ subcontinent; seven hundred million 
men must be fed in China; and a 
small island off the Chinése coast with 
a paltry population of 11 million, and 
enormous economic aid from the US 
insists,on boasting with all the sound 
and’ fury at’ its command that it has 
all the answers to the monientous 
_ problems of existence in Afro-Asia. 
Several questions were raised by Pro- 
» fessor Dai’s vindication of the double- 
China theory. What relevance has 
Western economics to a nation as vast 
and populous as China; what real 
significance does Formosa’s good for- 
tune bear for the future of the main- 
land; and how close to reality in gen- 
eral, if Taiwan is a model, are the 
formulas and systems which academics 
enjoy juggling in their judgements of 
various societies? Unfortunately Profes- 
sor Dai could not remain to answer 
questions. He had a seminar to de- 
liver in Political Science. 


a 


et 


_ strains, among them, a crisis of ouiy JF Soviet in 


Professor Garry. of the Universi- 
ty of Montreal, in a talk onNeutral- 
ismyin Southeast Asia”, suggested one 
way of preserving’ that*part of th 
“world ‘from wasteful cénflict. Since it is 
a global centre and a/Vital cross- 
roads, control of if ‘by Gny power must 
be avoided. CambodiG; Laos, an 
Burma already constitute!’ a non-a- 
ligned bloc which shines / ‘as a model 
for the whole area. The exertion by 4 
the Chinese of some type ofinfluence Be 

E 
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is inevitable, Garry argues, Since Chi- 

na has always exercised a gravitation- ff 

al pull tooted in errcultus y which isfy He Y Oa é 
history's most magnificent, due to its ” 
strength, continuity, w wealth, : and ape”) Ji 





talk ‘by Cranford Pratt of the’ Universi- “tins. He tan drow his inspiration la 
ty of Toronto on “The Military Take- from many soutces,. In fact, on nas A from We tr 


over in Africa’. Thiss phenomenon ~ & recent visit to Peking, he could wri 


must be observed in the cOntext of thé in a visitors’ book in all sinceritys) / The Pee ra 


cafe of emergent nations. The “This has beet! @ | hetitwarming, gf 
multi-pa system mage oh in lperience for me.’ fj 











Reply to Comrade Kuo Mo-jo 


—to the Melody of Man Chiang Hung 


On this tiny globe 

A few flies dash themselves against the wall, 
Humming without cease, 

Sometimes _ shrilling, 

Sometimes moaning, 

Ants on the locust tree assume a great/hation swagger 


And mayflies light} plot to topple the gi 
The west wind sx leaves 


And the arrows 


world rolls on, 
ime presses. 
‘Ten thousand 


se t ; } 
3S ¢ i dita fers raging, 


& Continents thunder roaring. 
way with all] ; 
ur force is irres 


Tse-tung 
5, 1963 





riority in’ U fields. Politically, one’ : 

hopes h fluence will remdin® rea- ; 4 4 3 r, er j 
seapbte Be} optimism is justified in.” ie a political , fabchdront of China. PY in a convé#tional military buildup in 
this respect by China’s relative paci- fs “li? has demonstrated a aragmolied ba é Chine vulnerable to American attack. 
fismm in action, if notin words. ie in his administration - which questions’) The Rover the latter group prefers is 
Be The Confereri¢e: shifted momenta- the use of Western/ models across _ that based upon dispersed military 
rily to other areas of, Afro-Asia with a political bodrd and widens his ) > preperat s designed for the guerril- 







arned the Com- 
might protect it 
e in the future. 
ill, despite the 
to identify single- 


istance wh 
‘from ern sei 


iP modern ‘tend 







- a Mhoughtioniol x reg 
rica for many reasons e only . thoug ontro! and to forget that 
experience by hteftats of}a supra- i The Left i in. India ¥ * diversities of opinion can be expressed 
tribal government before” independ- i Professor S. A. Palekar, of Sir in cliques, both closed and open, in 
ence was the authoritarianerule of-the George Williams, painted a depress- official circles. The Russian example of 
colonizers; the conservatism notable in ing picture of “The Left in India.” this resulted in the disruption from in- 
rural areas has suggested that institu- Plagued as it has been by severe fac- side of the nation’s political parties 
tions truly reflective of the unmodified tionalism, unable in the past to choose and the rise of Stalin, but Mao in 
attitudes of their citizens would be either anti-capitalism or anti-impe- China has devised a method which 
reactionary ones; political defeat is a rialism as a rallying-point, compro- assures his nation protection from the 
frightful prospect for nationalist politi- mised by the strategy of supporting a same fate. Based upon a strong, in- 
cians in societies where there is a “bourgeois democratic” fapabie stinctive, and almost® mystical, respect 
scarcity of alternativé, employments; and neglectful of the peasantry’s dis- forthe opinion of the people, Mao 
the fragility of national unity in the  =tress.and intefests, the Communist /Pdr- tien weight behind a_poli- 
new African nations*makes parliamen- ty o India has stood discredited. alt cy-mdkin which sees profes- 
tary division at the center of power will not only have to mend its ,ifner sional reve ies; or those skilled 
difficult to bear;/and most African divisions ifffit is to prove effectivesybut in social ing cing to the people 
states too are marked by severe will also have to. continue its desertio n to élicit fro em opinions of their 





ty, legitimacy, distribytion, st " to become mote Indian, 


building, and of instilling among their” The find! Walk of the codkerences 
~ by Owen Lattimore, on “The Cultural 
Revolution in Chinas was as remark- 
able as the first, striking in the ¢larity 


citizens”an authentic sense of belong: . 
ing. Considering as “well that Africa 
has shad far less time than the West 









ion and identity se politi 





ership and their hopes. 
a ,€on s of sorts is reached 
‘yarious localities, central represen- 


fives are s © help organize the 
fizens accordi If a policy fails, 
@ process is renewed. 







to/adjust, it is noty/surprising that on of its message @i persuasive I its & ' With this in¢mind, one ‘can under- 
party rule should be characteristic of argumentation. itand the mefining of the Cultural 
evolution. J on the village 






most African states today. Single-party 
rule, however; need not be equated: ‘ 


; Revolutions, Léttimore roo Gite 
~ always threatened, by the development 





level, so on a larger scale, the ideo- 


with thought-control and absence of — of an “entrenched bureaucracy” which logical dissent which has emerged in 
public debate. Nor is the military fe would stifle the idealism and energies Peking has b®en handed over to the 
eover inevitable. Army leaders recog- of mass movements. The “cultural fev- ) people so ths t the Party may be res- 
nize the limits of their own abilities, olution” is jargon for a conscious PA tored to unity. Unlike the Russians, 


and the military professionals would y 
prefer to be guarantors» of public or" Chinese of themselves a their socté- socié- 
der, rather than king 






‘reappraisal on the 4 of” thee who engaged in party conflict behind 


closed doors; the Chinese have exter- 


ers. As longs) ty: China has only recen tly freed her 4 nalized their cleavages and guaran- 


as the military is fot identified with | self from forefgn tyranny of various f teed that#hey will not damage the 






one side of an internal struggle, “and: sorts and is yet economically under- | a j governing roup. Thus, power is least 
as long as it does mot offend the. developed; this, there are bound to Ay likely in’ China to center in one man. 
generals, civilian rule can‘survive. | | be differences of opinion fupong, her / In the se context, Lattimore con- 
Be people about future courses | haat tinued, the’ Party is actually strength- 

* te : The recurrent presumption that®Chinese ened, not damaged, by such a pro- 
Pakistan and China ‘ society, ia every Communist one, is cess, because the people are made to 
potfessodlA.B. Sayeed, in a talk © homogeneous, centrally and rigidly feel they_indeed have control over its 

on “Pakistan ind China” “shod light controlled, and Unanimods through direction and are pleased that it can 
on President Ayub’s alliance with me subjection on every issus,. is given the rern Telpes -Oxee ite mem Sgt puplic 
Asian giant. In a situation where both lie by familiarity with the loose con- consideration. The posters which have 
; sistency and decentralized nature of sprung up everywhere can be inter- 


the US and the USSR are interested 


only in preserving a balance, China's the state as a whole. 


preted ds an ad hoc orm of free dis- 


exceptional desire tc take sides in Rapprochement vs Alliance Anooee eee ee 
Indian-Pakistani tensions has enabled Two main schools of thought con- the venerable Mao Tatung himself ,is 
Ayub to move his country beyond front each other in China today, Pro- not free of criticism, subtely laufithed 
purely negative considerations of self- fessor Lattimore pointed out. One at him by positions taken on issues 
preservation. As Pakistan’s security is seeks to cope with the American threat involving other figures like Liu Shao- 
in fact assured, social and economic by suggesting a rapprochement with Chi. Such a system has no parallel in 
Progress can be sought. China has her Moscow as a road to economic, but Western experience and defies value 
own interests at heart as well: as the mostly military, aid; the other sees the judgements based upon our criteria. 


Peking Review hinted after Tashkent, entry of an alliance, as Mao and Lin 


This, in effect, was the point of the 


Moscow's determined policy seems to Piao do, as a trap which would result whole Conference. 


Pon to 
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By KEVIN O’DONNELL : 


BLANAR Here: 


Dr. Blanar, you are a member of the Loyola University Char- 
ter Committee. How have recent developments in the Quebec 
Government's educational policy affected Loyola’s bid for a un- 
iversity charter? 

According to Mr. Jean-Marie Beauchemin, Associate 
Deputy Minister of Education, the Department of Education 
has established a number of priorities in the field of higher 
education which it will concentrate on for the present. First, 
the government wants to set up the Colleges of General and 
Vocational Education. Secondly, it wants to setup another 
French university in Montreal. Thirdly, it wants to create 
university centres. 

Some of the classical colleges are large enough to band 
together as university centres _ whether Loyola and Mari- 
anopolis are, I don’t know. 

In the November issue of MACLEAN‘S, Professor C. Welling- 
ton Webb states that, “Educators recognize five criteria for ev- 
aluating the general excellence of a university: graduate offer- 
ings, library holdings, science facilities, and prestige staff.” Would 
you care to comment on the academic status of the future Loyola 
University, in the light of this statement? 

I feel that the future Loyola University would be as 
respected in the academic world as it is already. Right now 
our courses are strong enough to be considered of universi- 
ty calibre. 

When Loyola becomes a university, it wouldn’t deliber- 
ately set out to weaken itself by offering graduate courses 
which would be foreign to its present set-up just because it 
has the power to offer higher degrees. If we were to offer 
graduate courses, we would start out in departments which 
are currently offering honours courses. 

As for the qualities of a university which you previously 
mentioned: 

_Our library is hampered by a lack of funds. We’d like 
the government to consider library expenditures as coming 
under “‘capital expenditures’’ and not under the Library 
book-purchasing fund. 

_The science facilities are adequate, I think, for what we 
aim to accomplish. But you’d have to speak to Father Gra- 
ham for more information about this area. 

_As far as wealth is concerned, Loyola hasn’t been re- 
ceiving a sufficient number of endowments in the past, but 
this is changing. People are waking up and taking a new in- 
terest in Loyola. 

It's hard for a semi-private (but actually a very public) 
institution of this kind to attract a prestigious staff. 
Nevertheless, we have surmounted this difficulty, and have 
brought in excellent professors. 

But really I don’t think that the criteria which professor 
Webb uses are valid. Take the case of graduate students, for 
example. It’s all very well to have a large number of gradu- 
ate students, but I think that a university should be judged 
by the quality of undergraduates and of undergraduate teach- 
ing as well. The recent convention of the Association of 
Universities and Colleges of Canada (A.U.C.C.) stressed this. 

Do you think it is possible that Loyola will establish an inter- 
disciplinary freshman course which would examine problems vital 
to the individual and to society, as has been done at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia this year? 

I think that the creation of a course of this kind would 
be beneficial to the freshman. As a matter of fact, Mr. Ware- 
ham is teaching a course somewhat similar in conception in 
the Evening Division right now. 

Naturally, there would be tremendous administrative 
problems, and it might be difficult to obtain people properly 
qualified to run the thing; but Id like to see it tried. 


Do novice instructors at Loyola receive any training in speech, 
organisation of material etc., before they are allowed to teach. 

Generally speaking, instructors who start to teach at a 
university for the first time receive no formal training. At the 
most, they'll meet together for half a day or so and compare 
grading methods. 

It’s different here at Loyola, I’m glad to say -- at least for 
the Freshman English instructors. 

In the late summer they go through a month-long period 
of training which gives them insights into the conducting of 
university courses. 

The first thing they learn is how to grade papers. They 
are shown the various marking symbols used to indicate 
grammatical, spelling, and stylistic errors. 

Then they are given sample essays to mark. Each of 
them grades a paper written by a student last year; after 
they. have done this, we get together and discuss why these 
marks have been given. It was interesting to note that the 
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grades given to the same essay by the various instructors 
were quite similar _ they didn’t vary by more than a few 
marks. 

Then we concentrated on the texts which were going to 
be studied. We discussed the contents of the lectures and 
also the techniques for presenting the material. 

Finally, each of the instructors had to provide a detailed 
analysis of a poem. 

It’s too bad that novices in other departments at Loyola, 
and in other universities aren’t given more guidance. After 
all, teaching remains an essential aspect of a professor’s du- 
ties and professors should be made aware of the techniques 


_ of their job. 


The MacPherson report proposes that final examinations be 
eliminated in sophomore year. What is your opinion about this 
suggestion? 

I don’t agree with this suggestion because I think that 
examinations do serve a useful purpose. The student is 
forced to develop one topic in a limited period of time, and 
this discipline serves as a good training. 

However, I don’t think that the final mark should be 
tabulated exclusively from the final examination. 

In the freshman course, all papers and examinations 
count toward the final mark. 

The MacPherson report also recommended that the number of 
lectures be reduced from three hours a week to one. Do you think 
that this is a beneficial suggestion? 

To a certain extent, yes. Students, especially in the upper 
years, should be given a chance to learn to think for themselves 
and therefore in the third and fourth years professors should pro- 
vide direction more than anything else. But in the junior years stu- 
dents need instruction as well as guidance. 

Do you know if Loyola plans to make more use of electronic 
media in the classroom? 

We have a committee looking into it, chaired by Father 
Jack O’Brien. What recommendations it has already made, I 
don’t know. I understand that the Communication Arts de- 
partment will make certain equipment available to other de- 
partments, but again I’m not really certain of the exact de- 
tails. But this I am sure of, we can’t afford to undersell or 
overlook these devices. 

What was your personal opinion of the “Course Critique” 
published last September? 

I think that Bob Czerny and Kathy Kasriel did a fairly 
thorough job, and that definitely there are positive points 
that can be made in favour of the program. I’m sure that 
some professors realized for the first time what their students 
thought of them. 

However, I don’t think that the Course Critique was as 
accurate as it could be. The students aren’t always aware of 
the true aims of the course. 

Furthermore, editorial comments in some cases didn’t 
reflect student opinion as shown by the statistics. In fact, the 
editorial opinions were quite unjust sometimes. 

What was the opinion of the faculty in general? 

Opinion varied. I heard comments ranging from, ‘This is 
really good” to .. . well, to a condemnation of the whole 
thing. But there are some people around here who would 
condemn anything students do. 

A final question, Dr. Blanar. Do you think that the results of 
this program should be taken into account when a member of 
the faculty is considered for promotion, dismissal, a salary in- 
crease, and so on? 


I think that the Critiques should be looked at, but they 


. should. not be. made an integral part of administrative deci- 
sions. 





This is a 
Column 


by Pooh, Krelm and Bob 


As we leaned back under 
snow-heavy juniper, Krelm, 
Pooh-Bear and I, we dreami- 
lied upwardly to the gradual- 
ly largening flakes. 


That was clear enough, | 
suppose. Natural for snow- 
flakes. 


On to academia. Your turn | 


Pooh. 


* * * 


It started to get darker 


_as it often does at night 
time 


leaving juniper 


to monastery cherry 
trees. 


The desert dries to dust 


the flakes get larger; 
yes -- 

gathering dust 

and I’m not even a 

misanthrope. 

Quite nice 

for a world where 

violence should 

rule 

straight 

people who seem 

crosseyed anyway. 


Well now, Pooh has prob- 
lems. Pooh being rounded is 
related to the Krelm we used 
to know, that jolly round en- 
gineer of LHS. Our present 
companion is the slender 
progeny. Your turn, Krelm. 


Two years have passed -- 
and I am a woman, a secret 
biting thing that only we can 
share 


-- a place 
to lay my breast 
and womb 
ready to be filled. 
And never can we _ be 
blind, 
for the gods are cruel 
to those 
who do not see 
their image 
in the mirror. 


My turn again. 

I am the hostorian of the 
group. | hold the past and 
guard the future. 

I guard Pooh and Krelm, 
helping them along, and 
throwing in my own hangups 
when they start getting fat 
and lazy. 

1 also do the intros and 
the signoffs. 


» «+ SIGNOFF 
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Who is G. Holdrinet? 


Gentleman: Rousseauesque ideological position on the socio-political spectro- 
graphic scale, behooves us to conclude, by whatever method of cere- 
It was with great interest and deep concern that we read, on’ bral excogitation or empirical research presently within the grasp of 
November 9th, what purported to be an exposé of S.F. Agent Gerald academici enquiry that we use, that Von Poll must be categorized as 
-- Alias the Reg Russian (2 ounces of Dehydrated Smirnoff, 1 raw neither ultra-violent nor infra-Red. 
ostrich egg, 1 gourd of curdled yak milk, /, kilo of paprika -- soon to This ostensibly unsolvable connundrum finds a rationally ac- 
be released by the exclusive heirdressing house of Uspatoff) - Pol- cere formulation only in seeing Mr. Pollakis, though lovable, as 
lakis. unreal. 
Von Pollakis has been positively identified by our man in Argen-, Carstairs X. Bagley (founder) 
tina as a niece, by accident, of A. Hitler, late of Berlin, Germany. Partners, 
His seamingly supercilious, pseudoproletarian, quasi-atheistic, neo- Moose, Holdrinet, Bagley, 
and Finch, 
Barristers & Solicitors 
(Moose Meadow, B.C.) 


THE CANADIAN 
METEOROLOGICAL SERVICE 


offers 
professional careers to bachelor graduates in 


PHYSICS AND MATHEMATICS OR PHYSICS 


(GENERAL MAJORS, AND HONOURS COURSES) 
as 


METEOROLOGISTS - (about 15 graduates required) 

Successful candidates are enrolled, at full salary, in a 
2 year Master’s degree course in Meteorology at McGill Un- 
iversity, the University of Toronto, or the University of Alber- 
ta (Edmonton). 


and 


METEOROLOGICAL OFFICERS 
- (about 50 graduates required) - 


Successful candidates are given a 9 month in-service 
training program and then posted to the various civilian and 


National Defence weather offices across Canada. 


These opportunities offer competitive salaries, challeng- 
ing work and numerous employee benefits. 


INTERVIEWS ON CAMPUS: November 24 


Full details, applications and interview appointments 
available at your Placement Office. 


A MAGAZINE, AN EDITOR, AND A LOT OF IMAGINATION 


The Board of Publications hopes to combine these into a new and 
exciting publication in a magazine format. 


It will feature contemporary issues projected with intellectual and = = 
artistic expression. 


The Amphora has been retired, hopefully to be superceded by a 
magazine with freshness and dimension. 


The editorship of the magazine is open to all students who 
would welcome the challenge. 


Send Applications to: 


Board of Publications Robert Cosman 
Loyola of Montreal Student Association or Chairman of the Board 
6931 Sherbrooke St. W. Box 60 - Hingston Hall 


The W. X. 
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“T love it, I really do.” 

Estelle Wexler, Latest addition 
to the LMSAs bevy of secretar- 
ies, also described her duties as 
student receptionist. ‘I am chief 
cook, bottlewasher and ash tray 
emptier...”’ 


Vibrant, vivacious and as she 
puts it, ‘“‘spastic’’, Estelle han- 
dles phone calls, and any prob- 
lems students or societies may 
burden her with. So far she has 
had “absolutely no problem with 
anyone’’; her only trouble was 
with the handling of the Reviews 
-- the “theavy labour’’ wore her 
out. 


Students can find inspiration, 
solace and aid in her second 
floor office -- once they wade 
through the ‘beware of the dog’ 
placards; an obvious manifesta- 
tion of reverse psychology. 


The one warns against loiter- 
ing, the other reads ‘Please call 
local 25 before entering as I am 
extremely busy. Thank you. Stu- 
dent receptionist.’ 


Estelle spent two years as a 
secretry in the accounting office 
at Sir George Williams Universi- 
ty before nabbing her position at 
Loyola. She describes her boss, 
Steve Simms, as ‘great’. 


‘Crumbs to pieces’ is her 
favourite expression ... ‘it’s bet- 
ter than swearing, and besides if 
I swore I'd have to give a dime 
to the Bull.’ 


‘The Bull’ is a papier-mache 
piggy bank which squats on her 
desk. Other than The Bull and 
the crumbs, she has a passion 
for dogs. Portraits of which hang 
on her wall. 

The Bull was a present from 
Radio Loyola -— a token of their 
esteem and appreciation of her 
services. ‘‘The kids at Radio 
Loyola have been really good to 
me’’. 

SAC president Steve Simms 
says he is very satisfied with her 
performance so far. 


« New secretary: ; 
: vibrant, ‘spastic’ 





LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG! 
Estelle Wexler is shown in 
one of her more relaxed 
moments; life is pretty hec- 
tic for a LMSA receptionist. 
Well Linus has his blanket 
so why not? 





UGEQ protests 
Viet war 


UGEQ has called a protest 
march on the America Consu- 
late, but Loyola has refused sup- 
port. 

At the last meeting of the Con- 
seil Central National, the mem- 
bers of UGQE officially decided 
to organize a march protesting 
the war in Vet Nam. 

Loyola’s official participation, 
however, had to be withheld. It 
seems that this issue had never 
been considered by either the 
Board of Directors or by student 
referendum. : 

All students who support the 
aims of this demonstration are 
rigorously urged to participate 
as private individuals. 

This march is to start at 5 
p.m. on Friday, November 17th. 
It will begin at Dominion 
Square, and wind its inexorable 
way to the American Consulate. 





Needy Loyola petitions 


The Loyola Students Associa- 
tion has sent a petition of 1800 
names urging financial support 
for the proposed Student Center 
to the new minister of Educa- 
tion, Jean-Guy Cardinal. 


Former Minister Jean Jacques 
Bertrand had received corre- 
spondence from the Student 
Council concerning the centre, 
but no action was taken. 


With the change of ministers, 
the Student Council decided to 
bring the subject of the Student 


Center to the attention of Mr. 
Cardinal. 

Out of a student body of over 
3,000, only 1800 students signed 
the petition either at the Philoso- 
pher’s Circle or at the Science 
Building. Steve Sims reported 
that to make up this quota, he 
privately collected names after 
Oct. 27th. 

This petition has been sent to 
Quebec this week along with a 
request for an appointment to 
discuss this area of Loyola’s 
need. 


In a speech to the Montreal 
Historical society this week Dr. 
Owen Lattimore internationally 
known China scholar lifted some 
of the aura of myth and ignor- 
ance surrounding the career of 
China’s foremost theoretician -— 
Mao Tse Tung. 

Dr. Lattimore first expressed 
his belief that great men do not 
create history but that great 
men emerge when a particular 
set of circumstances allows them 
to utilize their specific talents. 

Mao is seen in this context. 
Himself of peasant stock, Mao 
managed to escape his immedi- 
ate restricted situation and enter 
University after a sparse second- 
ary education. Here he came 
into contact with an intelligensia, 
whose immediate objective was 
to free China of foreign interven- 
tion. 

In view of this aim, the activi- 
ty of Mao’s circle culminated in 
1921 with the creation of the 
Chinese communist party. Dr. 
Lattimore points out that at this 
stage the revolutionaries were 
not deeply indoctrinated Marx- 
ists, but were left-wing national- 
ists intent on erasing all vestiges 
of imperialist control of China. 
As such they felt that commu- 


Residence 
begs bottle 


Brian Horgan, Residence Ad- 
ministrative Council president, 
yesterday asked the Committee 
on Student Life to review the 
rules concerning liquor on Loyo- 
la’s campus. 

At a RAC meeting on October 
31, it was decided that Horgan 
should approach the committee 
in an attempt to have the strict 
rules loosened. The Council 
wants special attention to be 
given to the resident students. 

Hopefully, the Committee on 
Student Life will reeomment to 
the Senate that the Administra- 
tion revise the liquor laws. 

There has been a trend on the 
Canadian university scene in 
past years asking for more toler- 
ance concerning campus spirits. 
Students of some universities 
have even asked for permission 
to erect pubs on campus. 

The present ruling at Loyola 
from the Administration is that 
liquor on campus is strictly for- 
bidden, with the exception of the 
C.O.T.C. mess. 


DRINK MILK 


... COWS LOVE YOU 


LOYOLA FOOD SUPPLIERS 
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Lattimore dispels Mao myth 


BY GERRY POLLAKIS 


nism would be the most effective 
political ideology for evicting the 
Westerners without danger of 
compromise. 

Dr. Lattimore reiterated that it 
was utterly wrong to assume the 
organization and success of 
Chinese Communism was the 
result of massive Russian train- 
ing and aid. The majority of top 
Chinese Communists, if they vis- 
ited Russia at all, went there 
after they were confirmed Com- 
munists, and Mao himself never 
left China until 1949. In any 
case, the Chinese looked to Rus- 
sia for help only after continued 
Western refusals of aid to re- 
build China. 

The indigenous nature of 
Chinese Communism was also 
apparent in Mao’s new concept 
that the leadership of the revolu- 
tion did not lie with the urban 
proletariat but with the peasan- 
try. Apparently Mao’s personal 
experiences had convinced him 
that if he could harness peasant 
energy, he possessed a weapon 


of unlimited and innate revolu- 


tionary potential. 

By fomenting the revolution 
in the Chinese heartland Mao 
managed to transform Chinese 
society before it had to deal with 
the ‘‘imperialist powers’’ en- 
trenched on the coast, and thus 
lessened the revolutionary coali- 
tion’s propensity to split and 
compromise in the initial stages. 

Dr. Lattimore belittled the 
danger of China entering a cult 
of personality centered around 
chairman Mao. Basically he felt 


a 


that Mao’s avowed intention to 
keep the lines of communication 
open between the peasants and 
the intelligentia guaranteed an 
acceptance of criticism, which 
was manifested in his belief that 
political sinners are redeemable, 
and can be retrained rather than 
liquidated. 

In summation, the fortunate 
conjunction of events, says Dr. 
Lattimore, allows an era to be 
symbolized by a Great Man Fig- 
ure of history, in this case Mao 


Tse Tung. 











executives, 


industry. 


combined). 


Interviews 


This sign means unlimited 
career opportunities 


IF YOU ARE ENTHUSIASTIC, POSSESS INITIATIVE 
AND A CREATIVE MIND, IMPERIAL OIL IS 
INTERESTED IN YOU. 

Imperial Oil is recruiting its future researchers, 
engineers, analysts, economists, marketing and sales 


If you are a graduate in science, engineering or 
commerce—or if you will be graduating next year— 
find out about the future awaiting you in this 
ever-growing company, the leader in the petroleum 


There is unlimited scope for the ambitious man or 
woman at Imperial, where a premium is placed on 
fresh thinking, new slants, original concepts. 
(Imperial Oil does more research in all phases of 
the petroleum industry than all other oil companies 


Initial salaries and benefits are generous, potential 
rewards great. Vacancies exist for both regular and 
summer employment. Make a note now to sit down 
for a talk with the Imperial Oil placement advisor 
when he visits your campus. 





27 November 1967 


SEE YOUR PLACEMENT OFFICER 
FOR AN APPOINTMENT 





MORE NOW... MORE IN THE FUTURE... 
FROM IMPERIAL OIL 
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Wrestling mak 


by Glen Blouin 


Ever watch wrestling on 
television? 

Do the names Killer Ko- 
walski, Argentina Rocca, 
Whipper Billy Watson, or 
Yukon Erik ring any bells? 

Well, don’t expect to find 
any of these super-spoofs 
scrambling on the wrestling 
mats of Loyola. 

Fourteen candidates of all 
shapes and sizes are current- 
ly undergoing training for 


what could be Loyola’s best’ 


year yet in intercollegiate 
competition. 

Sophomore coach Ed No- 
walskowski will again be 
entering his squad into the 
revitalized City League. This 
year the league will be 








joined by a new member, 
Macdonald College, who will 
match bodies against the old 
stalwarts Sir George Wil- 
liams and McGill, the latter 
widely accepted as the class 
of the league. 

The climax of the season 
however will not be the ter- 
mination of city competition. 
The real ambition of the 
group is a championship at 
the annual OSL tournament, 
to be held at Royal Military 
College in Kingston. All 


previous endeavors will be 
merely a form of training 
and experience-gathering for 
the big event, in which the 
Warriors nailed down third 
place last year. This feat 





Veterans Doug Malliff and Lane Boivin await. the signal 
for slaughter from the referee. 





WORK OUT in the corduroy comfort of Dapper Dan jeans. 
The Bugaloo and Shing-a-ling are more so when teamed up 
with the latest in living-colour jeans from LEE, LEVI, TOP 
GUN and TEE KAY. Available in Sand, Hot Chocolate, Lo- 
den, Bronze and Brandy at Dapper Dan. 


BE SURE TO SEE DAPPER DAN AT THE SKI SHOW 


WED. - Sun. AT 
PLACE BONAVENTURE 


22 St. Catherine Street East 
6672 St. Hubert 





es it big at 


Loyola 








Who's doing what to whom? This twisted mass of bodily contortions is actually some sort 
of regulation hold. Full nelson? 


was accomplished despite the 


fact that the team lost valu- 
able points due to a lack of a 
candidate in the lightweight 
category. The same unfortu- 
nate situation exists this 


year, so any potential mini- 


wrestlers roaming around the 
school are urged to attend 
practice sessions. 

With the return of six vet- 
erans and eight new pros- 
pects, Coach Nowalskowski 
has reason to be optimistic 
as a contender in the OSL. 
He stressed however the 
need for men in the 123 
pound weight class; practices 


are currently being held 
Tuesday through Friday 
from 5:30 to 7:30 p.m. 

Impressive facilities in- 
clude a 1500-dollar set of 
mats which are laid out. in 
the Intramural room. But the 
superior set-up at McGill, 
where wrestling is rated as a 
top sport, will be the home 
grounds for our matmen in 
local competition. 

Anyone interested in this 
sport, which is gaining in 
popularity across the coun- 
try, should contact either the 
coach or the Athletic secre- 
tary. 


Have you ever seen 
a Loyola athlete 


at an LMAA Dance 


If not, maybe you will 
tomorrow nite 








Jay Vee 
puckmen 
Impressive 


Loyola’s Junior Varsity Braves 
hockey team has played two ex- 
hibition games so far and is 
looking forward to its league 
opener against Sir George tomor- 


- row at 6:00 p.m. 


The baby Warriors have a 1-1 
record. They humiliated St. 
Laurent Braves 10-2, and lost to 
West Island 4-1. Coach Nick 
Ardenez, when asked about his 
team’s performance replied, ‘“‘We 
played well against St. Laurent, 
especially in the third period, 
when we seemed to have found 
ourselves.’’ The Jay Vees scored 
seven goals in that period. The 
coach added, ‘‘The line of Steve 
Lowe, Dave Humes and Barry 
Fisher, as well as the line of 
Dion McGuire, Tony Mohr, and 
Danny McCann played very 
well.” 

In the 41 loss to West Island 
the Braves played poorly except, 
as coach Ardenez pointed out, 
“The great play of defence man 
John Donnelly.’’ Daye Humes 
notched Loyola’s only goal. Since 
Loyola was missing four top 
forwards for the game, the 
coach didn’t worry too much 
about the loss. 

John Hutton, a West Hill prod- 
uct was elected captain this 
year. The coach said, “John is a 
natural leader and has lots of 
hockey ability, if it hand’t been 
for his broken wrist in training 
camp, he would probably be on 
the Varsity. He is a natural lead- 
er and the fellows made a good 
choice. Hutton, one of the last 
year’s team stars with the unde- 
feated Junior Varsity said, “‘It is 
a great thrill, and I hope I can 


~ -live-up to the-honour:” «~~~ > > - 


-» «= Whatever happened ‘to the Parachute Club?. 


TOMMY TALK 


by Diane Viau 


Damsels on blades 


The Ice tommies should haye a good season ... Mike Cullen, 
Coach No. 1, has some very funny ideas on training, for one 
thing, and Roger Wilding, Co-coach, has some very funny ideas 
in general (most of which are unfortunately unprintable). Yes, the 
Tommies should have a good season. 


Having viewed only three practices, neither coach could be 
definite about the kind of team they would end up with. Wilding 
plans to cut down the twenty-odd tryouts to a strong team of 
approximately fifteen (comparable to the cast of thousands of last 
year’s attempt). 


Aside from the super-psyched pre-season program Cullen has 
lined up, the coaches have extended the practice schedule to in- 
clude afternoon rink time, as well as the Wednesday night regu- 
lar practice. 


And what about that touchy subject, winning? Comments 
range from the more conservative, “We hope to win a few games 
this season!” (last year’s record was no wins aginast three losses), 
to the morre liberal, “I don’t know how many games we'll win, 
but we are going to have fun trying.” With the Warrior talent 
and Loyola humor of Cullen and Wilding, both of their views 
should be realized. 


But when ? Few games have been scheduled so far. At pre- 
sent, the first seems to be in January. Cullen may believe in a 
wierd and wonderful training period, but Liz Larkin, manager and 
co-ordinator, does not believe in a long one. Hence, she is busy 
contacting other colleges with fair damsels on blades. 


Erratum: Loyola did not play Marianopolis last Tuesday _ 
mainly because Marianopolis does not have a basketball team. At 
long last, a college more apathetic than we. 


The WOBL schedule has undergone further face-lifting. The 
Nov. 23rd game against St. Mary’s has been cancelled. Therefore 
the Tommies have been forced to open their season rather late, 
playing Pte. St. Charles Dec. Ist. Proposed exhibition games 
against Carleton and Bishops will lengthen the lean schedule. 


Watch for weekly results on Basketball Intramurals. 


Fetes tower 


S32 
e 


This was the year that wasn’t. 





Gridmen trounced 





In final encounter 


by Silvio Orlando 


We lost 10 straight games this year, but don’t think for a mo- 
ment that I’m not proud of this ball team’’. This is an excerpt from 
head coach Bob Lincoln’s farewell speech to his football Warriors, 
after a bitter 53-0 beating by the R.M.C. Cadets last Saturday. 

A poor kickoff and a quick pass play were the combining factors 
which gave the military men a first down on Loyola’s 25 yard line. 
The strong defence of Lincoln’s charges proved themselves, as they 
held at that point and forced R.M.C. to attempt a field goal, which 


was wide. 

The Warriors took over on 
their own 2, and began to show 
an offense. Only after a 25 yard 
march were they stopped. A 
quick exchange of punts gave 
the ball back to Loyola deep in 
their own end. With no room to 
work, the home team had to 
punt again. Then a no-yards 
penalty gave RMC posession on 
the 10. From here, they had lit- 
tle trouble scoring, and went 
ahead 7-0. After the kickoff, 
Loyola failed once more if their 
attempt to put together an of- 
fense. They punted and let the 
defensive squad take over. Sen- 
ior Barry Sternthal intercepted 
on his own 31 yard line, and 
back on the field trotted the of- 
fense. Seemingly inspired by the 
interception, Loyola began a 
strong march. The evasive run- 
ning of quarterback Jack Court- 
ney and Larry Farley moved the 
ball 30 yards before the Warriors 
were held. 


The second frame was a rotten 
one for the Maroon and White. 
They began well by holding RMC 
on three consectuive touchdown 
tries from the 4 yard line. A 
combination of penalties, and the 
powerful running of Jay Simp- 


Loyola 
Wednesday 
Nights 


presents 


COWARD 
CALLING 


An entertainment from the 
songs, poems, sketches and 
plays of NOEL COWARD 


Richard mayo 


GRAY « LOISEAU 


Wednesday, Nov. 22, 
at 8:30 p.m. 


F. C. Smith Auditorium 
Loyola of Montreal 
7141 Sherbrooke Street West 


STUDENTS $1.00 
Tickets at SAC Office 
or at the door 
Night of Performance 





son, the visiting Q.B., led the big 
red team to their second major 
of the day. 

There were 4 fumbles and 2 
interceptions during the third 
quarter. The play was mostly in 
Loyola’s end, but the tough de- 


fence, still fighting strongly, | 


gave up only one unconverted 
touchdown. 


The scene in the Warrior 
dressing room after the game 
was a quiet one. The coaches 
entered the room with disap- 
pointed faces, but with encourag- 
ing words. Coach Lincoln talked 
about the seventy-odd players 
who tried out for the team, and 
praised the 30 who made it. He 
added that although he is losing 
7 good seniors, he feels he is left 
with the mould for a winning 
team next year. 


So ends a disappointing year 
for the football Warriors. One 
beaten player came up after the 
game, and said; ‘‘Look around 
the room -- look at us. We’ve 
been kicked in the head today, 
please don’t kick us in the head 
again, -- in the paper’. 










By lan MacDonald 


Ottawa - November 11. Loyo- 
la’s powerful hockey Warriors 
came up to the nation’s capital 
on remembrance Day Weekend, 
and it’s doubtful they will re- 
member much about the trip 
other than the rinks they were 
forced to play in. 


Warriors had little trouble dis- 
posing of Carleton and Ottawa 
U. in their first two league 
games. They whomped the Gee 
Gees 11-3, largely on _ the 
strength of a 17 point outburst 
by the line of Roger Wilding, 
Michael Lowe, and Danny Hef- 
fernan. 


Next noon the Warriors had 
the Carleton Ravens for brunch. 
Loyola easily defeated Carleton 
7-2. 


Highlights of the weekend 
were, as usual, Ottawa rinks, the 
amazing 100 fans who followed 
the Warriors up here, and an 
eight point rampage on Friday 
by the Fox. 


It must rate as some kind of 
disgrace when, twoteams operat- 
ing out of the national capital of 
a country where hockey is the 
national game, cannot find a 
decent rink to play. 

Minto Arena, home of the Otta- 
wa Gee Gees, remains the 
league’s worst physical struc- 
ture. 

“All I can say about the Min- 
to’’ said goalie Brian Hughes,” 
is that every year we see them 
renailing the boards, before each 
game, and we are asked to play 
on ice that is the same colour as 
the puck, and lighting supplied 
by 40 watt light bulbs.”’ 

Roger Wilding and his two 
linemates seemed to find the joint 
to their liking. 

Wilding went crazy Friday 
evening, scoring five goals and 
adding three assists, Lowe found 
the net three times, and assisted 
on two more,.and Heffernan 
scored a goal and three assists. 

Rookies Chris Hayes and Bob- 
by Jastremski added some insur- 
ance in the third period. 

Wariors went over the top the 
Brewer sandbox on Saturday. 
Big Billy Doyle and Jastremski 
highlighted Loyola’s scoring ef- 
forts. Both seored two goals. 
Hayes, Brian Maguire, and Paul 
Valois were the other marksmen. 


LAST CHANCE! 


SAM BOOK EXCHANGE 
Monday, November 20, 1967 
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_Icemen Sweep weekend trip 


ose 





did. Brian Johnson leaves two Raven defencemen behind 


as he tries to slide the rollin 


goalie. — 

Dave Draper’s Loyola War- 
riors proved two things in the 
McGill Tournament on Monday 
and Tuesday evenings. 

The icemen showed in the last 
twenty minutes of a losing 4-3 
effort to the U. of M. Carabins 
that when they want to skate, 
they are a match for anyone. 

Next evening, The Warriors 
had little trouble proving they 
should be the class of their own 
league when they easily humili- 
ated Paul Arsenault’s once migh- 
ty Georgians 8-1, 

Sir George would seem to have 
a big rebuilding job ahead. Paul 
Arsenault freely admits this and 
says his main objective for this 
year is to bring his team around 
gradually and make the playoffs. 


g puck past the determined 


Warriors have waited a long 
time to run up a big score 
against Sir George but there was 
mixed reaction to the result. 
“They were terrible, it’s no fun 
to play them when they’re like 
that. A team like that could ruin 
the rivalry’’ said one. 


But team captain Roger Wild- 
ing said he felt no sympathy for 
the Georgians. ‘‘We’ve taken it 
in the ear from those guys for a 
long time. If we got twenty 
against them, I’d want twenty- 
five 
Warriors will play at home for 
the first time next Wednesday 
evening when they entertain the 
Macdonald Clansmen. Game 
time is set for 8:00 P.M. 





The Intramural scene 


By Dion 


Last Friday Arts IV took on 
Commerce IV in a semi-final 
match. The Commercemen 
fielded such highly touted stars 
as Dennis Maloney, Larry Roo- 
ney, and Steve Lunny. But the 
Artsmen, led by the likes 0 Mike 
Cullen, Brian Hoobin, Brian 
Quinn, and someone they refer 
to as ‘the worm’’, trounced the 
potential businessmen 28-0. 

With Friday’s victory came the 
right to face Arts II, who had 
downed Commerce III and had 
thus gained entrance to the 
championship game. 

The conditions were poor for a 
football game, but both teams 
played great ball and it was a 
thriller all the way. Arts II 
missed a few good opportunities 
to score, and at first it looked as 


1 - 2 p.m. 


McGuire 


if the powerful Senior machine 
had met their match. But fellows 
like Cullen, Hoobin, Corbett and 
Bob McDonaugh kept them in the 
game. After regulation time the 
score was tied 0-0. 

Brian Quinn led the Artsmen 
to victory when he kicked an all- 
important single after five min- 
utes of overtime. Brian Hoobin 
put the icing on the cake, catch- 
ing a Cullen pass for a TD with 
one minute left. 

The Senior Artsmen lead the 
race for Class-of-the-Year hon- 
ors, and are set for the intra- 
mural hockey season which 
opens Tuesday, the twenty-first. 
Commerce IV also ranks high as 
possible contenders. Students are 
asked to check the Athletic 
Bulletin Board for game times. 





This will be the last day on which BOOKS or 
MONEY WILL BE RETURNED. Those who do not 
come will have their BOOKS CONFISCATED and 
MONEY FORGEITED. 









re 








The Champs: Mike Lombardi, Sal Montenaro, George Giacomin, Luigi Longo, Gerry Gentile, Joe Campana, Tony Lalla, Dino Juliano, Coach Bill Betts. 


Soccermen retain championship ---~~- 


The Varsity soccer team ended an- 
other undefeated season with a 7-0 
triumph over Ottawa University last Sa- 
tutday afternoon. 

The victory enabled Loyola to join Sir 
George and RMC in a three-way tie for 
first place. They have been declared co- 
holders of the OSL soccer championship 
with Royal Military College. The issue 
will be settled, hopefully, at the Decem- 
ber 6th OSL meeting, since RMC has re- 
fused a playoff with the Warriors. 

Saturday afternoon it became obvious 
that the game was a match between 
Loyola’s potent offence and Ottawa’‘s 
strong defence. 

The first half was played without Otta- 
wa once crossing mid-field, and yet a 
combination of good goal-keeping and 
wild shooting kept the Warriors off the 
score sheet until well into the half. 

The pressure exerted began to visibly 
wear Ottawa down and the first weak 
defensive play was quickly capitalized 








upon by Tony Sciascia, who beat the 
net-minder with a shot to the upper left 
corner. The Maroon-and-White kept 
punching away at the solid defensive 
wall until the last few minutes when the 
latter fell apart. Three goals were scored 
in succession, Dino Juliano counting two 
of these, one on a corner by Lombardi 
and another one a beautiful pass from 
Blaise. The half ended on a scoring note 
with Mike Lombardi catching the defend- 
ers with his own corner kick. 

Half time saw the players in good 
humor, with the friendly mocking that 
any team goes through after such a rela- 
tively fruitless half. How could any one 
control play so completely and receive 
only four scanty goals? It has to be seen 
to be believed. Few did! The rest period 
marked the arrival of Athletic Director Ed 
Enos with the OSLAA Soccer trophy, ob- 
viously to come home with the team. 

The Warriors were out on the field 
within a few minutes, eager to continue. 


Surprisingly the GeeGees were unwilling 
to roll over and die, for they came out 
with a variation in the line-up to get the 
offense rolling. 

Ottawa did make the game a contest 
and gave Loyola’s secondary an oppor- 
tunity to shine. With the play moving 
nicely, and immediately after Venerus 
made his first save, a fine set of passes 
enabled Juliano to set up Tony Sciascia 
with his second tally, 

The loosened defense of the visitors 
made it possible for the Warriors to put 
together a series of good offenisve rush- 
es on the net, to be stopped by posts, 
cross-bars, and suddenly proficient goal- 
keeper, Don McMahon changed this with 
some good work and a wicked low drive 
that sent the ball unimpeded into the 
net. 

The last scoring play began with Otta- 
wa toiling in the Warrior end when Tony 
Sicascia stole the ball and raced unaid- 
ed past ten surprised fellows to beat the 


eleventh with a crafty manoeuver. This, his 
third of the afternoon and eleventh in 
three games, finished the Warriors’ scor- 
ing in a spectacular way, and an even 
average of five per game. 

The game on ice and another shut-out 
secured in the books Zeny Mandryk 
handed out a solid body block that 
would do justice to any football veteran. 
The result: a penalty shot awarded. The 
irony, to be tested with a free kick from 
twelve yards out with only a minute to 
play. A tense moment and the ball was 
in the air, sailing past the net, the sec- 
ond straight shut-out secure. 

The trophy presented-on behalf of 
Father President and a few assuring 
words on the so-called co-ownership by 
the Athletic Director brought to an end 
another successful season. The traditional 
victory romp around home field during 
the football match was received with a 
tremendous ovation by spectators appre- 
ciative of a winning effort by a Varsity 
club. 


Severio Longo, Don MacMahon, Capt. Angelo Venerus, Tony Sciascia, Mario Spina, Christ Blaise. 


Missing from photo: Claudio Sandrin and Alain Robitaille. 


Ottawa trip for cagers after weekend romp 


Yes Virginia, Loyola’s basketball Warriors 
come equipped with great players. Unfortunately, 
the Warriors are not a great basketball team. 


‘ Equipped with the greatest talent ever seen in 
the O.S.L. the Warriors demolished the Ottawa Gee 
Gees 93-65, as they broke the game wide open in 
the late stages. In a Saturday afternoon tilt the 
hoopsters eked out a narrow 75-70 victory over 
reigning O.S.L. ehamps Bishops Gaiters. 


On Friday night, the roundballers, feeling the 
pressure of their first game, started slowly against 
the obviously weaker Gee Gees. After trading bas- 
kets for the first part of the game, the Warriors 
managed to take a narrow 39-36 lead into the dress- 
ing room at the half. 


In the second half the hoopsters adjusted to the 
Ottawa defense as they moved John McAuliffe into 
the center, with Earl ‘‘the pearl’. Lewis manning 
the corner spot. The adjustment, along with the 


waretene’ 


by Paul Carbray 
OLLOLE LL LOLOL LOLOL ALAR 


press worked by the Warriors reaped dividends 
against the Gee Gees as they stole the ball contin- 
uously to move quickly into an easy 10 point lead. 
From there the Warriors coasted home to the final 
buzzer. 

On Saturday the story of the game was Pete 
Munzar, who comes equipped with more moves 
than Campbells has soups. Munzar swished the 
twine for 26 points, and dragged down over half his 
teams’ rebounds as he kept the Warriors battling to 
win the game. 

Although the Warriors were superior in person- 
nel, the rugged zone defense of the Gaiters held, as 
they were unable to mount an offense to crack it. 
Except for the sharpshooting of John Contos, the 
Warriors could have been in deep trouble. 


At the end of the half the Loyolans were behind 
34-33, but the crowd could sense that the Warriors 
would win, if only because of their superior bench 
strength. After a see-saw second half the Warriors 
managed to squeeze out a victory by a narrow 75-70 
margin. 


COURT JOTTINGS: In the Friday game, high scor- 
ers for the Warriors were Lewis with 10, Lawrence 
with 12, Contos with 13, and Phipps and Zagancyk 


with 10. . . on Saturday the Cagers were led by 
Contos with 16, Lewis with 14, Phipps with 12, and 
McAuliffe with 11 . . . Terry O’Brien rushed into 
Friday’s game to sink two quickies, including one 
off the backboard that had the fans gasping . . . 
nice to see that Loyola fans are doing a little yell- 
ing, but No. 1? In the 0.S.L. maybe, but Canada, 
well . . . the Warriors travel to Ottawa tonight to 
play Carleton Ravens, and Ottawa Gee Gees in a 
weekend double-header . . . in a Wednesday night 
exhibition game the cagers waffled the U de M 
Carabins 104-55. 





